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THE REVIEW UNDER ITS NEW MANAGEMENT. 


We propose in the present paper to consider as succinctly, and 
withal, as clearly as possible, the condition of the party whose 
name we bear, and whose affairs we shall henceforth have 
monthly to administer; and not desirous of imitating those ex- 
travagant promises which are often made on similar oce asions, 
but seldom fulfilled, we shall for the present confine the natu- 

‘al liberality of our disposition to the most restricted announce- 
ment of such intentions and determinations as shall appear to 
lie incontestably within our power of accomplishment ;—assured 
that far better is the ambition to surprise by a surpassing fulfil- 
ment, than that which exhausts its vitality in planning a course 
that it is left without ability to steer. 

It was always deemed an easy task to speak well of the Co- 
rinthians in Corinth; and prophets who will predict smooth 
things, even where the immediate future is overcast and rough- 
est, may generally attain temporary elevation over the heads 
of those more earnest watchmen who see far off the coming 
danger, and employ their second-sight to summon the sleeping 
sentinels to their posts—the fe: usting guards to arms. With 
careless leaders, even victory becomes a snare; and the ban- 
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quet that succeeds a triumph has been selected aforetime as 
the appropriate season for a renewed attack. 

After a contest unparalleled in acerbity, protraction, and the 
variety of expedients appealed to, the Democratic party (and 
by democrats we must henceforth and alw ays be understood to 
mean all to whom the Union is dear, and the Constitution 
sacred as the bond and pledge of that inviolable union) 
achieved, in the election of our present executive, a victory 
over the combined forces of the opposition, than which nothing 
could be more satisfactory in character, more ample in sc ope, 
more decisive of judgment, or more gratifying in the mode of 
its accomplishment. But it is a fact well known and signifi- 

cant, that the abettors of disunion during the late campaign, 
wrote, printed, and published, an amount of political docu- 
ments nearly double that which was deemed necessary on the 
other side, by the State and General Committees of the Demo- 
cratieparty ; and in the documents s0 issued, and so applauded 
and re-echoed by the enemies of republican freedom every- 
where, the fire-brands of the consolidated Disunion party 
indulged their incendiary rhetoric to an extent, _ with a 
wildness, never heretofore deemed possible ; and, by false 
tables of statistics, false colorings of history, false deductions 
from perverted facts, and words “put falsely into the mouths of 
atriots and statesmen, whose memory we revere, and who, 
living, would have scorned and denounced such misconstruc- 
tions of their se ntiments and expressed opinions ;—by these 
and other agencies, the faith of our people was severely tested 
during the ate contest, and thousands of those who in times 
past had given us at best but a wavering support, now deserted 
openly, and joined forces with our opponents, to whom they 
were naturally allied, and on whose banner they believed they 
could already see the eagle of success alighting. That trial 
was like a furnace- light placed suddenly behind some of our 
political intaglios ; shadows crept out over the smooth surface 
turned to us, and gradually the figures of armed revolt were 
revealed as the inside carving of slabs which excitement made 
transparent. 

It would be folly to conceal from ourselves, and weakness 
akin to cowardice not to confess, with frankness, that the late 
victory and present triumphant attitude of the democratic, or 
constitutional party, were achieved at a cost muc -+h more serious, 
and in the face of odds far heavier than should ever have been 
permitted to accumulate against the cause in which our coun- 
try’s destinies are staked. We have ev ery faith that the wis- 
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dom of our present national administration will make that vic- 
tory irreversible, and the triumph as enduring as the justice of 
the principles of which it is the people’s affirmation: but we 

vannot blind ourselves to the fact that the late struggle elicited 
elements of discord more complex and aggravated than any 
that have heretofore been witnessed ; and although the flame 
of disunion, then kindled at all points of the compass, has since 
been trodden down and extinguished beneath the feet of thou- 
sands thronging everywhere to the rescue of the old-time ban- 
ner,—nev ertheless the materials for another conflagration lie 
around us; the fire still smoulders, though no longer blazing 5 
and enemies are at work scattering fresh f faggots over each 
latent spark, and secre tly fanning the embers that are to burst 
forth with redoubled fury during the storm of the next Presi- 
dential contest. 

Let it not be thought that we are unduly alarmed ourselves, 
or seek to create undue alarm in others: the vigilance which 
has to guard a trust so sacred as our country’s unity, should 
never slumber ; and he who lies down to sleep i in the midst of 
danger, will probably awaken in a panic. 

We know very well—as who does not /—that the issue raised 
by the foes of the Union is a mere stalking-horse, by means of 
which they hope to introduce a hostile and dividing force into 
the citadel of constitutional freedom. If the southern States, 
in the exercise of their sovereign rights, should conclude to 
abolish all forms of involuntary servitude to-morrow, who does 
not know that an aggressive agitation of the same kind, though 
on some other subject, would at once be started by those agi- 
tators who find in these popular disturbances that stormy noto- 
riety for which their diseased vanity is athirst, and which is 
sometimes mistaken for the eminence won by the statesman 
who guides, enkindles and illuminates our reason? The disease 
under which such agitators labor is chronic in character, how- 
ever variable in symptoms: the slightest chafing will suffice to 
produce an ulcer where the tendency to corruption is strongly 
marked. And if, as we before supposed, the grounds of their 
discontent were to disappear to-morrow, we should have an- 
other great sectional party organized the day after, on some 
other pretence. Agitators are not particular in choosing the 
gods of their idolatry, nor care they for the attributes of their 
divinity : but an idol of some kind is necessary to the obedi- 
ence of their dupes ; and the more grotesque its form, the 
better adapted will it be to take captive the fancies of their 
fellows 
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The question of extending the bounds of freedom was merely 
a feigned one. The real issue was and is still the old one be- 
tween the servile tendencies of the Federal party, concealed 
under new names, breaking out in new forms, and sometimes 
wholly unrecognisable until we analyse the abstract spirit on 
the one hand—and on the other, the progressive principles of 
the Democrats, who, as they were the first to create t ro Re- 

ublic, so are ‘they still the representatives of constitutional 
freedom ; and from them, and them alone, can we expect any 
satisfactory advance in the direction of larger rights and the 
greatest happiness for all, secured at the minimum of suffering. 

Looking behind the Kansas issue and the native American 
cry—the ‘stalking horses used by Federalism during the late 
contest—do we not recognise in the opposition to territorial 
self-rovernment and the movement for the restriction of the 
franchise, the face of an old enemy, under two new and by no 
means improving masks? The actors of the Hartford Conven- 
tion—the favored monopolists, the advocates for national debts 
—the opposers of the annexation of Louisiana and Texas— 
the denouncers of the war with Mexico—the supple sycophants 
of England—under all the phases which modern sectionalism 
may assume, these ancient features peep grimly out, and warn 
us that our democratic system can only be upheld i in its purity 
and integrity, by vigilantly enforcing those principles of strict 
construction and state sovereignty, which, from the very outset 
of our government, the party in favor of an oligarchic and 
centralized control turned all their efforts to upset. 

Fortunately, we believe, the Kansas question is ap proaching 
that solution which nothing but the necessity of maintaining a 
sectional agitation could have so long retarded; and in its 
definite settlement, and the repeal of the obnoxious Missoari 
Compromise, we shall have rid ourselves for ever of one prolific 
source of irritation. That geographical line abolished, the 

ralries thereby engendered will soon become merged into the 

more noble ambition of a common extension: and since it has 
been established that the inhabitants of each territory shall 
have the right to manage their own domestic concerns as unto 
them may seem best, we may reasonably hope that all further 
bitterness will cease; and that questions left for settlement to 
the parties exclusively interested, will be settled in the way 
most likely to conduce to the best interests of the whole, and 
not be used, as they have lately been, with the sole view of 
producing agitation and disturbing the public judgment, at 
Important moments. 
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In upholding the doctrine of State rights, we do not give 
support to it, merely as “a plank in a platform,” but as only 
one of many ‘logical and natural deductions from the first and 
fundamental principle of Democracy. We hold that as the 
chief end of government is the maintenance of individual 
liberty, that government is the best which is the truest expres- 
sion of the popular will. The law-making, and executive 
owers should be kept as near as possible to their source. 
Vhat belongs to the State should be controlled by the State, 
and only such interests as are national and universal should be 
regulated and protected by the Federal government.  Terri- 
tories which have ac quired a sufficient population should be 
allowed the right of free organization. 

The constitution « guarantees’ ’ to all States, and by inference 
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to all organized territor ies, “a republican form of government,’ ‘ 
and it is the obvious duty of the Federal power to protect | 
citizens, and all persons, men, women, and children, in those |i 





social and domestic rights of liberty and property which are 
recognised in the States. Despotic forms of government, or 
such as deprive any person of either sex, of those rights 
which are conceded to all in republican communities, are 
forbidden by the Constitution, and it becomes the duty of the 
Federal government to support them. 

Chartered municipalities, bearing the same relation to a 
Sovereign State, that the State itself bears to the nation, require 
also, and with equi al jealousy, to be protected in that degree of 
liberty and independence which is proper to them. As well t 
might the Federal government interfere in the village economy ; 
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of Massachusetts or Vi irginia, as the State of New York or Penn- 
sylvania in the municipal details of their commercial capitals. 
The doctrine of Centralisation, lately revived by the Legisla- 
ture of this State, is designed to merge the authority of the 
Municipality into the State; but if carried to its consequences, i 
would also merye that of the State into the Federal government ; 
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but the internal economy of great cities cannot be understood 
or regulated by remote non-resident legislators, and we con- 
ceive ‘that it is not only a right, but a necessity, for the inha- 
bitants of a great metropolis to regulate their own internal 
affairs. 

Let it not be thought from the fact that we have here dwelt 
on the forces array ed against the Union and against the De- 
mocratic party as its staunchest support, that we entertain any 
vital fear for the permanent stability of our institutions, or are 
in the least apprehensive that any effort of the enemy can effect 
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a serious or permanent injury. The time has long passed 
since eclipses were deemed dire portents, and such transient 
obscurations now indicate nothing save the progression of the 
stars in their appointed spheres. Safe from foreign foes and 
domestic dissension, the worst danger threatening our political 
fabric arises: in our own breasts, from an excess of confidence 
inspired by the justice of our cause, and an overweening con- 
tempt for those machinations which have hitherto failed to 
shake one pillar of the sacred edifice. We know that while 
the Democratic party remains united and true to its mission, 
as it has always hitherto prov ed, the destinies of the country 
may rest securely beneath its veter: m and inviolate guardian- 
ship ; and if ever the future moraliser shall point out ‘the ruins 
of our Confederacy, and recall the lines— 


“ Heee loca vi quondam et vasté convulsa ruind4, 
Dissiluisse ferunt, cum protenus utraque tellus 
Una foret,”— 


it will need no historian to assure us that the dismemberment 
was brought about during some unhappy ascendency of the 
Federal and pro-English interest. 

If our opponents were even candid in their choice of candi- 


dates, selecting men to represent them who were thoroughly 
identified with their disastrous policy and known as its sup- 
porters, the danger would be immensely diminished—for against 
the election of such nominees the whole strength of the Union 
party would instinctively rally. But we all know that the sec- 
tional disorganizers do their utmost to conceal the cloven hoof, 
and invari iably select for their leader some recreant Democrat 
who foregoes his creed for place, or some respectable nonentity 
whose endorsement of their prince iples i is not generally known ; 

though he must have succeeded in satisfying their managers 
that, if successful, he may be relied on for. any extreme of 
party service. 

Thus a man’s availability as their candidate will stand in an 
inverse ratio to his orthodoxy; and these men, playing for 
selfish purposes, are prepared to make any sacrifice of minor 
points, or adopt any individual as their champion, for the sake 
of securing a chiet magistrate who will carry into effect their 
wishes in “the one only thing essential to their pernicious 
designs. 

The Democrats, on the other hand—the men of principle 
and time-honored tradition—insist on political orthodoxy as 
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the grand essential of honest strength: they care little—per- 
haps too little sometimes—for the individual av ailability of the 
palideters nut forward ; but their nominee is placed before the 
electors s the representative of a clearly defined and fully 
discussed platform, and every vote that is cast for him is 
thrown with a full know ledge of the principles which lie be- 
hind the man. 

Eventually, of course, it must appear—yea, and it has ap- 
pe: ared—that “honesty is the best policy,” and that it is wiser 
and nobler to convince a nation of the justice of your course, 
rather than seek to mislead all the electors, who are so simple 
as to believe that a constitutional Democrat could accept a 
sectional nomination, and still remain true in the main to his 
Democratic faith. ° 

Having said so much of the main question agitating our 
domestic councils, let us add briefly, in conclusion, upon this 
point, that we believe, and shall alw ays inculcate, that the per- 
manence of the Union can only be maintained by the strictest 
construction of State Rights—provided always that the rights 
reserved to individual states shall not be such as to conflict 
with the necessary and guaranteed rights of the general go- 
vernment. Citizens have two distinct relations to the law—as 
the makers thereof in the first instance, either directly or con- 
structively ; and in the second, as obeyers thereof under penal- 
ties by themselves aftixed. <A state may have desirable laws 
that would be inconsistent with the sy stem of general govern- 
ment; and the general government has certain ‘rights which it 
must enforce, even in cases of individual repugnance, for the 

sake of preserving harmony in the whole. Vhate ver may be 
the conduct of individuals, nations preserve themselves accord- 
ing to their best intelligence; and in spite of fanatics who 
teach disunion from the stump, and lukewarm abettors who 
applaud them even while declining to share their responsi- 
bility, the vast majority of the American people are devoted 
heart and soul to the Union, and whoever believes them other- 
wise will be awakened in the hour of trial to a sense of having 
committed a ruinous miscalculation. These are our sincere 
convictions ; and it is only on their steadfast and unwavering 
advocacy that we would base our claim to be regarded as the 
exponent of Democratic principles. 

As to the question of our foreign policy, that, fortunately, is 
a matter with which faction has little opportunity to interfere: 
the finger of Divine Providence is manifestly shaping the 
course on which our country is advancing. It is the destiny 
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of the weaker to borrow assistance from the stronger, and of 
the ignorant and distracted to take refuge in the arms of the 
wise and calm. We claim no subjugated territory by"the 
brute right of conquest, nor court the forced allegiance of any 
reluctant race or country. But in the ex ample of our pros- 
perity, and in the liberality which offers equal rights to all 
who ‘choose to seek admission into our brotherhood, there are 
attractions which must eventually absorb all the minor nation- 
alities around us; and our sole duty, under the circumstances, 
is to see closely to it, that no foreign and malign influence: 

shall be employed to frustrate the natural bent of such nationali- 

ties as would otherwise be glad to cast in their lots with our own. 

Some acquisitions are so manifestly desirable, both from our 
need of their products and their geographical importance, as 
keys ataaliane our great ocean-paths of traffic, that no 
reasonable effort should be spared to induce a peaceful and 
legitimate cession. Other territories, over which we hold the 
right of transit—a right in which our citizens have alre: idy 
invested millions, and without which we should be practically 
cut off from communication with our sister states on the Pac ‘ifie 
sea-board—have recently been theatres of violence; and it 
properly devolves on our government to demand from these 
indemnity for the past, and security for the future, wholly 
regardless of interference from any quarter. We advocate ‘he 
enforcement of the Monroe doctrine to the full extent of its 
original intention ; and we trust, that having already escaped 
from the “ entangling alliance” of one treaty, into which we 
blundered without knowing whither we went, and from whicl 
a blunder rescued us just as the consequences were becomi! 
insupportable,—we trust, we say, that, warned by this examp ., 
our rulers may for the future avoid all such diplomatic bargain: 
as that wherein we signed away the greatest prospective na- 
tional advantages, for no other consider ration than that of a 
limited commercial privilege, with which our people, as a body, 
had nothing whatever to do, and which might—and must have 
been gained—without any diplomatic haggling, or the sacrifice 
of any national pretensions. 

And now, having expressed our political convictions, let us 
add, that although we mean to make our publication the vehicle 
of sound democratic views—a constitutional standard by which 
all questions of great public importance may be readily and 
safely measured—our ambition, having this commencement, 
extends to an indefinite point beyond ; and we cherish an 
equal hope of establishing in these pages a literature which 
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shall commend itself to the taste, and command the respect of 
all circles and families wherein refinement and intelligence 
truly) understood) are cultivated. 

With this view we have engaged competent writers, assign- 
ing to each a department for which he is best qualified by 
habit, learning, and experience; and to this staff of contri- 
butors, additions will doubtless be made, according as our 
enterprise becomes developed, and the need of further assis- 
tance felt. It is our aim, and shali be our endeavor, to 
give this Review a high rank in American monthly litera- 
ture: to win respect for its opinions by the evident fairness of 
such criticisms as shall appear in it; to gain the approbation 
of the wise by the soundness and vigor ‘of our reasoning ; to 
rouse the indolent by clothing duty in the attractions of ro- 
mance ; and to place a monthly offering on the table of ever 
family, to which the young and old, the grave and gay of both 
sexes may turn, sanaced of finding much that will instruct and 
please,—much that will afford them food for thought and plea- 

sant conversation,—much that will give piquancy to the pass- 
ing topics of the season, and not one word that has not its ap- 
pointed mission either to improve the understanding, or better 
the character and heart. 


CENTRAL AMERICA.—THE LATE WAR IN 
NICARAGUA. 


Waite the corruptions of individual men and factions often 
astonish and dismay us, we regard with confidence and exulta- 
tion the onward progress of “the entire body of democracy. 
Violences have been committed, crimes perpetrated, franchises 
abused, and every form of treachery usec d by those who secretly 
detest, while they openly profess the principles of liberty ; but 
the effect of these is like the : impression of an earth-work built 
against a mighty river which bears onward, turning aside, 
te: aring away the impediment. The average virtue of the 
people, measured by its courage and its will, is far above the 

common opinion of superficial observers. Loyalty to a cause, 
or to a principle, adhesion to a line ‘on mene and that 
constancy of purpose which passes undismayed through defeat 
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and disaster, and works for long periods towards an invisible 
end; these qualities have made. the people of America great, 
and must eventually carry them to unimagined heigiits of 
prosperity and power. 

But while we recognise the peculiar forces of character 
which distinguish us above other nations, we knoweas well 
that these great energies may be misdirected,—expended with- 
out beneficial result. Enterprises may be premature and ill 
considered. As such, we fear—though with a feeling of re- 
gret—it will be necessary to regard the late effort of Walker 
in Nicaragua. Designed to all appearance upon a basis of popu- 
lar and Democratic ideas, it gradually and perforce assumed a 
character which repelled the “sympathy of a considerable por- 
tion of the American people. It has served, however, to de- 
velope new and extraordinary traits in the adventurers of the 
New World, disclosed the vast riches of new lands, at no dis- 
tant day to become ours, and discovered formidable elements 
which lie uneasily slumbering under the pressure of social and 
political conventialities. 

The historian of the war in Nicaragua, if he fulfils his task 
with a view to the applause of posterity, more than of the 
transient favor of the present generation, will picture scenes of 
, almost unequalled horror; errors in policy and conduct ; men 
of principle driven away from their principles by force of cir- 
cumstance, the pupils of democracy compelled by their own 
weakness to discard for the time doctrines which, on their own 
soil, they would have borne sacred and inviolate through every 
temptation; he will point out and signalize loyalty toa desperate 
cause, courage unshaken in the midst of disasters which led ever y 
day nearer and nearer to death; endurance and self-sacritice 
worthy an army of martyrs, and a will and hope which no 
series of defeats and losses was ever able to subdue. ~ Ex: unples 
of individual heroism and virtue will be continually presented 
to the inquisitive chronicler, while he collects the materials for 
his work; and he will find among the masses of perishing and 
defeated adventurers, the names of a Cole, a Fayesseux, a 
Davidson, a Baldwin, and others of brilliant merit, shining like 
clear stars in a dark and stormy sky. 

The history of this war of disaster, featured by perpetual 
overthrow, and ending with the retirement of its leaders into 
safety, under the protection of the flag which they had boldly 
renounced, is still, with all its disgraces, a vindication of the 
American character; and discloses the fact, that in no part of 
the world nor in any age, are the traits of a conquering and a 
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dominant people to be found in greater perfection than among 
ourselves. 

3ut, with all the evidences which the war of Nicaragua has 
furnished of the constancy and valor of the Americans, whether 
in a good or a doubtful cause, whether as patriots, or as mere 
adventurers, —creating a democracy, or sustaining arbitrary 
power, —it would be worse than folly to neglect the valuable 
experience which it offers. The wrongs and errors it illustrates 
and exposes, may be less agreeable to contemplate than 
glory of our Mexican victories, but the lesson they convey 
of far greater value. The sacrifice of a few thousand lives in 
Nicaragua has, probably, prevented the loss of myriads, who 
would have been tempted by a transient success. By the 
observant and practical st itesman, the calamities of the Central 
American adventurers will be appealed to, with justice, as a 
reason brought home to ourselves, why all such expeditions 
ought to be abandoned. Adventurous men of this generation 
are now effectually warned against too great and sudden a 
confidence in themselves and their young experience. Soldiers 
of fortune, and men who propose immediately to conquer vast 
territories and erect new empires with a hé indful of adventurers, 
will be listened to with less astonishment, and a more smiling 
composure, than heretofore. Democracy itself will grow more 
jealous of the blood of its gallant sons, and will not allow them 
to sacrifice their lives in the indulgence of a presumptuous, 
premature ambition. 

Not many years ago, it was thought necessary for every 
slight indisposition of the human body, to let out a torrent of 
blood. A few thinking men, after a number of experiments, 
arrived at the almost total disuse of the lancet, with —— 
tages which are now understood and acknowledged by all re 
sonable minds. In the policy of states there are an: alogies + 
the sanatary art. The bayonet must not be presented on every 
slight occasion. If we resort to force, it will be to punish 
injury or compel restitution. Ideas of conquest, of the ravage 
and barbarous desolation of populous regions and cities, are 
not admitted into the international code of modern times, ex- 
cept for cases of extreme necessity, ministering to the ends of 
justice, or maintaining a bloody “equilibrium against unpro- 
voked and otherwise irremediable wrongs. 

When a powerful Republic, which still enjoys a vast, fertile, 
and unoccupied territory, permits its stalwart emigrants to 
enter new regions, not with implements of agriculture, but 
with bayonets and cannon, it is evident that the desire for 
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adventure has become paramount to that of duty, and we trust 
the administration of the United States will prevent all and 
every military enterprise like those which have drawn of late 
so large a share of public attention. The obedience of the citi- 
zen to laws of his own a is always voluntary, cheerful, 

and, we might almost say, unlimited. We are ready and will- 

ing to maintain the auleudl honor abroad and at home. Fo- 
reign a however haughty and overbearing, dare not 
raise their official voices, even, too loudly against the majesty 
of the American people. Our wisdom, temperateness, and 
patience in the management of internal difficulties and dissen- 
sions, which would long since have annihilated a nationality 
less reasonable and sagacious than our own, have thus far 
commanded the respect and admiration of the world. It has 
been the fortune, or rather the virtue of our Republic, that 
even those of its own rulers who were least pleasing to itself 
have made themselves respected and feared abroad. 

Let us then ask ourselves, and, if possible, discover, why it 
is, that the recent system of private military enterprises against 
the Spanish American states, has been so rapidly developed. 
If we discover a cause for this in the slowness and timidity of 
the Central Power, or if it has neglected to provide for Ameri- 
can enterprise and interest in regions which have become 
necessary to us, the remedy is to be found in the prompt and 
decisive action of the government, forestalling these expedi- 
tions by accomplishing all and more than they an ever ac- 
complish. Every man who pretends to a concern for the pub- 
lic welfare has already given some attention to the movements 
of the military colonists. Were a popular vote to be taken at 
this moment on their expediency, a majority of the whole na- 
tion would decide against them; not because the American 
people are adverse to extended colonization, or to the large, 
perhaps unlimited acquisition of territory, but because these 
enterprises, defective in design and in execution, have in con- 
sequence been unfortunate in their results. 

he failure of our arms, and the diminution of our glory, in 
the hands of private adventurers, naturally fills us w ith regret. 
We believe it would have been a cause of general s satisfaction 
had the Cuban, Sonoran, and Nicaraguan enterprises suc- 
ceeded ; but their failure may teach us a lesson of greater and 
more lasting value than all the possible glory of achievement. 

On the other hand, regarding with eyes and feelings of men 
and Americans the struggles of the feeble Republics of Costa 
tica and Nicaragua, who saw their nationality about to be 
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destroyed, and, to their view, a purely autocratic form of go- 
vernment established in place of their imperfect, but not the 
less revered independence, we become inevitably interested in 
their behalf, and ask ourselves whether we—as citizens of a 
free country—have not been justly punished by the disasters 
of our fellow-citizens, for a departure from the pacific and 
temperate policy of our forefathers. The government of the 
United States is, or should be, a real embodiment of the will 
and opinion of the individuals which compose the people, every 
one of whom is supposed to be j just and pacific in his inter- 
course with his neighbors. If it is neither just nor politic to 
use violence in settling ordinary civil disputes with our fellow- 
citizens, it is equally impolitic and wrong to pursue such a 
course with nations feebler than ourselves. We have acquired 
little besides the reputation of courage by these desperate pri- 

vate ventures of life and property in Mexico, Cuba, and Cen- 
tral America. The combatants of Guayamas, Lower Califor- 
nia, Santa Rosa, Granada, and Rivas do not return we aring 
mural, military, or civic crowns. They have fallen by hun- 
dreds and thousands, and the worn-out remnants have returne d, 

spared only by the politic or timid mer¢y of their conquerors. 
Thei ‘ir leaders cannot all stand up before God and the people 
and say, “I have done no wrong ;” or what is even of greater 
consequence in war, “I have committed no blunders,” where 
a blunder is a crime. Their errors have been manifold, and 
many crimes have been perpetrated under cover of their name 
and authority. 

Without any extraordinary depth of observation, or more 
sagacity than the common sense of each man will sup yply, we 
detect under the mass of movements which constitute the 
history of Central American and Mexican adventure, a certain 
want of foresight or sagacity, a failure in preparation, which 
looks ill for their ability. It is true that each of these enter- 
prises, beginning with the first Cuban expedition, and ending 
with the withdrawal of the adventurers from Nicar: agua, and 
the capture and execution of the lamented Col. C rabb in So- 
nora, have been based in their origin, upon zdeas essentially 
popular. The immigrants were to be the allies and supporters 
of a “ liberal party,” in the country which they entered. They 
were even, at first, invited there, and large induceme nts’ held 
out to them by some natives to join “armies of liberation,” and 
become citizens of the countries which they should assist in 
civilizing and reforming. Had these ideas been always ad- 
hered to, to the exclusion of more ambitious thoughts, all might 
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perhaps have gone well. But, by a fatal and deceitful facility 
of power, more was attempted than could by any skill have 
been accomplished. Jealousies at once arose between these 
dangerous allies, and the people who invited them. A —— 
majority of the native population became hostile, and ready : 

any moment to turn against them. The adventurers in mi Lay 
things exceeded their commission, and, as in Nicaragua, under 
an apparent necessity, assumed for themselves, but were not 
able to hold, the supreme power of the nation. These acts, 
dictated more by weakness than by the possession of power, 
were regarded by the natives as an unwarrantable usur- 
pation, on the part of Democratic allies, and these allies were 
oT driven from their places of power and beleaguered by 

1e forces of five nations. 

Are we then utterly to condemn and vilify these men, who 
have resigned life and even reputation, in what seemed to 
them, at first, a glorious, an American cause? Are we to 
denounce them as “robbers, murderers, and assassins;” be- 
cause, ill guided, with a young and too fervent enthusiasm, 
thinking too much of glory and too little of abstract and divine 
rights, they grappled blindly and fiercely with fortune, and 
fell struggling i in the lion grip of the impossible / 2 

It is too easy and customary a phrase to consign all men 
who enter upon new ente! rprises to conte mpt, under the name 
of “adventurers.” There is glory and merit in the adventurer. 
He is the maker of the future, and builds homes for posterity ; 
but his cause must be a good one, and his failure, or success, 
not tainted by dishonesty or unnecessary violence. Men follow 

ach other in adventures with a blind commission of all judg- 
ment and responsibility to a few leaders. Upon these few 
rests the fate of the enterprise. Their knowledge must plan, 
and their will direct. In military affairs the power is narrow- 
ed to one head who is supposed to be, and must be infallible. 
But though the leadership was given to him, no man will dare 
assert that the bold and sanguine spirits who followed Walker 
to the wars of Nicaragua, were in any respect inferior in the 
qualities of courage : and constancy to the man whom the *y held 
up upon their shoulders. In the battle-field by hundre ds, and 
in the starved and beleaguered camp and hospital by thousands, 
these men fell and are forgotten; but among the faces of the 
dead there were many upon whom nature had impressed the 
forms of genius, authority, and goodness. They were adven- 
turers ; but they were also Americans, the equals of the man 
whose fortune it was to lead them. Expecting to find in new 
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and untried regions a field of enterprise worthy of their youth- 
ful virtue, they perished miserably in a course of almost per- 
yetual misadventure. Their death calls for no vengeance. 
[hose of them who were slain were not assassinated ; they fell 
only by disease or famine, or in the front of battle. Vengeance 
has been disarmed by the conduct of their enemies. 

There is no argument from revenge to be established for the 
renewal of the attacks upon Central America. If injuries have 
been committed, we have assumed our share. We are quits 
for hundreds they have slain, by the tens of hundreds who 
have fallen by our hands. For what of ours they have taken, 
we have destroye d cities and depopulated prov i” es of theirs. 
If their gov ernment cashiered a general of our blood, and or- 
dered him and his men to leave their borders, revenge was 
gratified by the death of Salazar, and ambition glutted by the 
subsequent assumption of the supreme power. 

In the beginning of the fall of 1856, the people of Nicaragua 
found themselves “under a military government of foreigners. 
The native troops had been dis banded. The revenue had 
passed entirely away from the native rulers, and the monopo- 
lies exhausted in the support of an unpopular government. 
The great majority of the wealthier classes had fled in terror 
from this new power—of which they knew neither the nature 
nor the purposes—into the interior mountains and wilder- 
nesses, taking with them their wives and children, and their 
portable property. The native administration of justice, and 
the petty officers, were disregarded or paralysed, and the con- 
stitution of the country seca abrogated by autocratic 
decrees, issuing from the pen of a, to them unknown, master, 
who maintained his position by a a anding army. Commerce, 
but a little while before flourishing and profits ible, had ceased 
entirely, and the avenues of trade and immigration were 
blocked up by bands of adventurers, who brought only hands 
to subdue and mouths to consume, without any of the advan- 
tages yet visible, which had been promised by those who intro- 
duced them. The inhabitants of the towns could not pass the 
barriers of their native villages without permission from men 
whom they had but recently invited to aid them in establishing 
peace, order, and good government. 

To raise an opposing voice, to complain of misrule, to deny 
openly the authority whic h ests ablished and countenanced it ;— 
much more, to fly from this scene of terror, was to expose even 
piety and grey hi airs—nay, feminine weakness and widowhood 
itself—to the’ injury of confiscation and the insult of military 
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exaction. Every man convicted or suspected of disaffection— 
much more, of covert opposition—became immediately - 
object of suspicion, and a subject of reprimand. Only by 
gratuities and confidences, by betrayal of friends and contribu- 
tions of money, could impunity be ‘purchase od. It was a reign 
of civic terror ; not without imprisonments, executions, and 
banishments, but so sw arming with confiscations and seizures, 
the highest offices of this “government on a military basis” 
became only a well occupied aeneenare of spoliation. Pro- 
perty seemed to have been ignored: beasts of burden, the pro- 
duce of the fields, the fruits of the great estates, the cattle and 
the grass, were taken by the late : ally and auxiliary, now sove- 
reign. It was not commerce that was king, but the Sharp’s 
rifle. 

The stern plea of necessity will be brought forward, and per- 
haps successfully, in de fence of this unh: appy policy, so bitter 
to the palate of Democracy, so strangely contrasted with the 
usages of the American races and repub lics. Let us not be 
too harsh in our judgment; let us admit, that the new Presi- 
dent, although seemingly elected by a vote of the people, was 
not able to maintain his too well managed election. The mys- 
teries of the ballot-box were not understood by the simple 
populace ‘of Nicaragua. Chontales, Segoria, Matagalpa, and 
other portions of the republic, have not voted at all. They 
were dissatisfied; they had always reserved the Democratic 
right of revolution. 

Nevertheless, we are ready to admit the policy and neces- 
sity even of a corrupted and gorged ballot- box, had 
subsequent course of policy of the new president been of 
character suited to the wants of the nation, and tending is 
re-establish peace, commerce, and prosperity in Central Ame- 
rica; or, even at a sacrifice of these too, had the final effect and 
CONSEQUENCE of these measures been to establish American 
influence on a true and lasting basis in Central America. 
Any thing for that! 

Sut let us look closely at this business, and square our con- 
clusions by Democratic ‘logic. The people of Nicaragua were 
appealed to through the ballot-box. Well and good. Then, 
we have admitted_ all had admitted—that Nicay: gua has « 
people! Nay, more; we have practic: ally admitted that the 
voice of that people i is the supreme law 

We next hear of the revolt of this eh against their ne Ww 
president. Observe we now, that there is a right more sacred 
than that of the ballot-box, and that is the right of revolution, 
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acknowledged by Walker and his men when they enlisted 
under the banner of Democracy in Central America. 

The masses of the people revolted. The owners and heirs 
of the confiscated properties revolted. There was a revolu- 
tion, based upon ideas of national rights outraged. When a 
recognised people rebel in mass against their rulers, we in 
America ask no farther proof that the +y are right. 

“When the resistance and rebellion of the people increases 
in proportion to the wrongs they have suffered ; when, instead 
of sinking into apathy and subjection, they fly to arms, every 
other consideration must yield to their wishes and the safety 
of the state.” When the Property and Democracy of the poor 
and simple, but as the event showed, not abject people, to 
whom he had appealed for his elec tion, rose against him, the 
late elected president of Nicaragua did not parley with them, 
and ask them in the tone of conciliation, “In what have I 
offended?” No: driven by a blind necessity, he abandoned 
the ground of popular sympathy, drew together his troops, 
prepared himself for a ‘‘war of races,” and condensed fie 


army into a body-guard to defend him against the nation. He 
found it necessary to annul the constitution and to publish 
decrees regarding ae rty and persons, without calling in, or 


being able to callin, the action of a represent: itive body. He 
concentrated in his own person, without waiting for a ‘le oisla- 
tive sanction, all the functions of executive, judiciary, army, 
treasury, and law-making powers. Yielding, as others of less 
genius had done before him, to the pressure of circumstances, 
he reproduced, rather than imitated, the extreme policy of a 
Guardiola, a Santa Anna, and a Francia. He became autocrat 
by the grace of necessity, and as the total isolation of himself 
and his men became more and more apparent, assumed more 
and more the attitude of stern, unyielding master rahip. This 
was either power or it was mé idness. Let none judge but 
those who have tried. 

It is the misfortune of nearly all who are born to, or assume 
by usurpation, or civic assumption, the functions and ideas of 
arbitrary power, never to hear the voice of truth until it reaches 
them in the cries of calamity. We do not charge all despotic 
rulers with the deliberate purpose to invade and ignore rights 
to which all men, not slaves or criminals, are entitled. There 
are many who violently and vociferously charge Walker with the 
highest of all crimes, the intended enslav ement of a free people. 
We, on the other h: ind, notwithstanding the much quoted evi- 
dence of his own propositions in the Goicouria correspondence, 
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are willing to admit that he began his career with pure and 
Democratic ideas, and that he was partly tempted and partly 
compelled to abandon them by circumstances, but much more 
by the acts and persuasions of some of the men who were near, 
and who unconsciously but irresistibly influenced him. The 
idea that the possessor ‘of despotic power, guided solely by the 
necessity of maintaining his position, cannot do otherwise than 
right, if he maintains it, is perhaps inseparable from the enjoy- 
ment and exercise of such power. Among ourselves, the faint- 
est suspicion of despotic intent is sure to excite the anger and 
epposition of the most ignorant and simple. The doctrine that 
the Sovereign can do no wrong, is admitted by himself and his 
servants without reluctance, and the pettiest captain who treads 
the deck of a ship fancies that his worst actions are sanctified 
by necessity. Let us beware how we impose the obligation to 
be great upon men endowed by nature only with a moderate 
share of the virtues and ordinary powers of hums anity. 

But the mistakes, errors, disasters, calamities, and final with- 
drawal of the Nicaraguan adventurers, resulted from causes 
material as well as spiritual ; and when a careful observation 
makes us acquainted with the weight of misery they endured, 
their prolonged and unalleviated sutfer ings, by sic ‘kness, famine, 
wounds, the dearth of all comfort; the want of those social 
consolations and alleviations, which attend the path of the sol- 
dier in temperate regions ; when we discover that there were 
times when entire masses of the adventurers found themselves 
without aan and in a state of destitution, compared with 
which the beggary of New York is affluence; the sickening 
heat, the enervating damps of the lake shores, the burning 
rays of the sun, hes iting the earth like the hollow of an oven; 
the putrid wells, and fruity, choleraic diet, converting the hu- 
man stomach into a bladder distended with poisone d air: the 
frequent funerals, when salvos of musketry over the graves of 
many friends were discontinued through mere economy of 
powder ; and the question of the morning, month after month, 
was, who died last night ?’—mass after mass swept away by 
disease, and the new comers mixing in, each month, with only 
a remnant of those who came the month before,—was it to be 
expected, under the ceaseless pelting of this storm of misery, 
that men should entertain nice and delicate ideas of human 
right, of honor and property, of complicated and traditional 
forms of government; of courts of justice, the church, the bar, 
the altar—all the par: phernalia that luxury brings home to 
her marriage with artificial morality ? 
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But the leaders—they whom it was necessary for the com- 
mon safety to preserve, and keep clean and sound, in the midst 
of that muck-he: ap and lazar-yard, a camp of fever-struck ad- 
venturers in a tropical clims ite—did they preserve all the attri- 
butes of exalted and pampered humanity? Could they enjoy 
and preserve a perfect moral equilibrium? Had they no hu- 
man weaknesses to contend with, no fears to hide, no exhaust- 
ed bodies and tempers to humor and indulge? Let us throw 
the broad blanket of charity over their nakedness, laid open 
by adversity, perhaps by folly ; but these adversities and 
follies, the attendants of a courage, a perseverance, a cold con- 
tempt of death, of opinion, of all formidable consequences, un- 
rivalled in the history of man. 

Many of these men were fugitives from justice. Their false 
and real names, their crimes, and the part they played in the 
expedition, are buried in oblivion. Some sought to wipe out 
the memory of a tainted life by a career of desperate and 
honorable adventure. Nearly ‘all perished in the attempt. 
But the good and scrupulous, who suffered more, died sooner: 
and those who had nothing to lose, with all their vice and 
violence, their discredit and dishonesty, became necessary to 
the commanders. Hands hardened by crime, and faces made 
hideous by years of gambling, violence, and debauchery, ap- 
peared here and there mingling equally with men of noble 
mind and pure courage, in the business of command. Less 
scrupulous, the worse kind appeared to be more serviceable. 
Hoping nothing from their country, they wished to carve out 
for themselves a fortune in a new land and clim: ods Despising 
all the conventions and formalities of life, they learned to 
neglect its higher obligations. Familiar with death in its most 
odious shapes, human lives and bodies,—e xcept those which 
were immediately useful,—became to them contemptible in- 
cumbrances. 

With such tools it was impossible to compose an army 
erect a government; yet, such as they were, they stood ready at 
hand for the best substitute that could be made. The com- 
mander of Comorn could not reduce his drunken ruffians to 
order in Granada, until all were convinced that they must 
obey him or perish. Much more, then, Walker, a man of let- 
ters, a volunteer soldier, a statesman with untried the — and 
the merit only of novelty; without age, experience, or that 
rapid method of acquisition which seizes in advance has prin- 
ciples of every new situation; what availed his systematic 
method, useful to a closet barrister in the cross-questioning of 
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a witness; or that extreme and cultivated coolness, and aristo- 
eratic hauteur,—when the question was of controlling men by 
sympathy, and infusing warm sentiments or salutary terrors in 
the breasts of desperadoes and starvelings? Temperance in a 
commander,—and Walker was, perhaps, the most temperate 
man in the expedition,—is only a virtue of the body, caused 
by prudence or disinclination, unless it rises to the dignity ot 
heroism by compelling and exacting temperance in others. A 
sober general, hemmed in by intemperate subordinates, may be 
an object of pity, but not of entire confidence. No habitual 
drunkard,—and there were many in office,—should have been 
allowed to approach the person of a president, the chief merit 
of whose election depended on the successful use he would 
afterwards make of his power. Habitual drunkards in the 
offices of government; riot and intoxication at crises of 
danger ; * drunke n surgeons and phy sicians staggering month 
after month through the wards of hospitals, through their 
neglect so foul modern decency forbids their descript ion: 
whole masses drunk at the instant of attack, in the presence of 
an enemy five times their number; drunkards strolling about 
at night with loaded pistols, in hands that cre aved the excite- 
ment of some second murder. Jt was not so in Mexico! 

Whatever be the rule of a particular service, intoxication of 
an officer on duty or at critical moments of civil or military 
action, is a greater crime than desertion or insubordination. 
The sobriety of the generals could not save their men, unless 
the good example had been forced upon others by the pens uty 
of death. Better kill the man who goes drunk into action or 
into the presence of his general than kill him who deserts to 
the enemy from the hideous misrule of a half-starved, drunken 
camp. The bullets which laid low the poor wretches who 
were taken flying to Costa Rica, to escape thence to their 
homes, should have been saved and delivered home to the 
breasts of the subordinates whose brutal habits deprived the 
commander of his dignity, and the cause of its merit. The 
opinion of the world would have justified all severities for the 
prevention of a crime of which hundreds and thousands were 
the victims. 

We entertain a settled conviction that at no distant period 
Central America will become a part either of the territory of 
the United States, or of a second system of American re publies. 
There is also a strong possibility that the labor of the negro 


* Vide General Henningsen’s Report. 
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may eventually be used to compel the rich soils of Nicaragua 
and Honduras to yield the largest return of which they are 
capable. The present inhabitants of these regions are a short- 
lived and ouairaibad ally feeble race. No person acquainted 
with their manners and defects, claims for them a dis tinguished 
or a prosperous future. But they themselves, or at least the 
better classes of them, are sensible of their wants. Repeatedly 
they have held out to the government of the United States sue th 
inducements as they have “had to offer, for the establishment 
of a close and dependent reli ationship. It was even at one time 
proposed, in the State of Costa Rica, —by far the most liberal 
of these Republics,—to declare war with the United State 
and imprison such of her citizens as were in Costa-Rica, to 
create a pretext for the conquest and annexation of the Re- 
pub lic. Nicaragua and Honduras have often instructed their 
ministers to még ake propositions ot annexation, and to offer eve ry 
possible inducement for the colonization of Central America 
by Americans. 

These ideas and longings were founded on a belief in the 
superior integrity, energy, and re publican purity of our govern- 
ment. It was believed that a government establishe d | yy the 
assistance of Americans, would extend and confirm those de- 
mocratie privileges of which the people of Central America 
have a full appreciation. The opinion which began to prevail 
amon the ignorant natives of Central America that Walker 
intended to ensl ave the lower classes, gave impetus to the war 
which resulted in his withdrawal. The inhabitants began to 
regard the Ame ia ans with terror and detestation. They had 
expected a liberator, and seemed only to have found one 
whose ideas of government differed in no respect from those of 
the most op pressive of the native rulers. The original jealousy, 
confined at first to a few inte llige nt pe rsons of the educated 
classes, began from that time forward to extend itself through 
all ranks, and the democratic Indians united with the landed 
aristocracy in the common effort to expel the new masters. 
The effort was successful. It was impossible for a few hundred, 
or even a few thousands, of sick and suffering foreigners, to 
retain a foothold in the midst of a hostile popul: ition. The tive 
states united in a league offensive and defensive against a ruler 
who wished, as they thought, to introduce those retrogressive 
and hated theoria s of government which all nations who have 
tasted liberty are ready to oppose even unto death. 

It may be proper here to mention an incident which, “it is 
believed,” hastened the disastrous termination of the expedition. 
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A distinguished statesman from Louisiana visited Nicaragua, 
it was said, for the purpose of purchasing an estate, which he 
agreed to stock with Louisiana or Cuban negroes. At Gra- 
nada, in the office of a sub-secretary of Hacienda, called by 
the Nicaraguans the “ Confiscator General,” he executed formal 
papers by which he made himself the much-envied nominal 
proprietor of the Mercedes estate. The fatal battle of San 
Jacinto had not then been fought. While these negoti: itions 
were pending, and the gentleman referred to was pledging the 
assistance of the South, Guatemala and Salvador were assem- 
bling their barbarous hordes for the extermination or expulsion 
of these hasty and inconsiderate legislators. In the short 
space of thirty days after the execution of these papers, nine- 
tenths of the popul: ition of Central America had been informed 
by their priests and alcaldes that the foreigners were coming to 
enslave the entire population of Nicaragua, and to work them 
under the lash ! 

With all their efforts the government could not convince 
them that they entertained no such purpose. These people, 
influenced by Jamaica negroes and mulattoes, of whom a con- 
siderable number are scattered among them, and by indefinable 
fears of they knew not what horrors and disgraces ‘which might 
attend the introduction of peonage and of negro labor from 
Africa and the United States, threw their energies into the 
new movement until the land burned from Chiapas to Panama 
with fierce exterminating hatred against the supposed enemies 
of popular liberty. Then, for the first time, a few excessive 
ave Ities were inflic " <1 upon some American prisoners. Mr. 

Callahan, a worthy, brave, and amiable gentleman, overtaken 
by the savage Segovia Indians at the bloody rout of San 
Jacinto, was “ stripped, received five hundred lashes, and was 
then cut in pieces.” So the natives reported, with exult: ition : 
and if this was a falsehood, it served only to show what might 
be looked for. 

But our present space will not allow us to enter upon the 
heart-rending details of that long series of calamities which the 
talent of a Henningsen was unable to prevent; nor would 
have prevented had the Henningsen been the autocrat, and 
this autocrat another Bonaparte. A gloomy fatality, which 
seemed to have come from Lower ( California, _ overhung the 
perishing crowd—not yet, nor ever, an army.* While new- 
iledge d wet and offici als ran races before the crowded tfever- 


* Vide Henningsen’s Reports. 
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hospital, betted scrip and dimes in the gambling-shops of the 
Plaza, and talked of “ wars of races” and extermination ; while 
they drank fury and death in lethe cups of agu: on nte: while 
the miserable’ “ privates” in Granada drop pped tens and 
dozens into graves less and less private,—the lend of dusky 
hatred gathering in the north and south, drew nearer and 
around. The edge of this approaching destruction was soft, 
feeble, and plis ible ; easily retreating or repelied, but like the 
fringe of some sea monster floating against the limbs of the 
swimmer, paralysing and deadly to the touch. The adven- 
turers were gr: adu: lly consumed, they hardly knew how, or by 
what process. Around them they saw only desolation, hostility, 
and a slow failure of resources. Battles did not seem to have 
been lost, but it was invariably necessary to retreat. The cir- 
cle narrowed slowly, until, at length, every point became un- 
tenable, and the Medusa head of fat ality, which gazed with its 
stony eyes through the rifle-holes of San Jacinto, looked after 
the handful of fugitives, as they climbed miserably up the lad- 
der of their last refuge, the American ship of war. It is hardly 
necessary to ask, after such considerations, “* What, then, shall 
be the policy of the United States, in dealing with Central 
America?” This acquisition to our democratic system cannot 
be made to depend on the vulgar necessities of a transit char- 
ter, in the incident of a bargain. The private ambition of rival 
steamship companies is not a motive sufficiently dignified to 

replace the st wtesmanship and policy of a powerful nation. 
The : administration of the United States cannot allow its pre- 
rogative to be usurped by a handful of adventurers. 

If itis just and right to make a conquest of Central Americ: 
let the government, the army, and the navy engage in it. 
But it is not right, and we can attain all that we have in view 
without the losses, the odium, and the expenditure of such a 
war. Then, since it is proper for the whole people to abstain 
from it, it is just and necessary that no section or portion of the 
people should assume the fune ‘tionsand prerogatives of the nation. 

Pending the investigations in regard to the Transit charters, 
the opportunity is offered for concluding treaties of mutual 
benefit with each one of the Re :publies of Central America. 

The free navigation of the great rivers falling into the Carib- 
bean and the Pacific, many of them leading into interior and 
healthy regions, may be secured for our commercial interest. 
Every Central American Republic may receive a Minister or 
Chargé, whose duty it will be to protect the interests of our 
c itizens, but not to-engage in revolutionary enterprises. 
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THE UNIVERSAL “ BOHEMIA.” 


Knaves and Fools; or Friends of Bohemia, A Satirical Novel of London 
Life. By Edward M. Whitty (the Stranger in Parliament). 


Tue century manifests great anxiety to get behind the scenes with celebri- 
ties: to turn inside out the domestic arrangements of prominent statesmen: 
and to obtain full, true, and astonishing particulars of the infelicity or 
infidelity which led the dowdy or brilliant Mrs. D * * * * to sue her 
husband, the distinguished author, or divine, or soldier, for separate main- 
tenance; and haply—a divorce in form. 

Hence every book pretending to the character of Private Memoir, Biogra- 
phy, or Collected Scandal, is sure to meet with a ready sale and eager 
readers—provided only that the persons libelled living, or slandered dead, 
were, are, or have been of sufficient importance to have challenged the envy 
of those who now hasten to assist in the social, moral, and intellectual 
autopsy. 

It is so refreshing, is it not, to dissect the viscera, and probe the secret 
ulcers of characters by whose superiority we have at some former time felt 
our own attainments belittled! It is poetic justice—balm to jealousy—the 
logic of philosophy, and a process which cannot fail to make Mediocrity 
much better contented with the lot it has pleased Heaven to assign it. 

Second after Private Memoirs in popularity, and perhaps ahead of them in 
piquancy—(mysterious asterisks, blanks, dashes, and omissions, suggesting 
revelations beyond the reach of any accredited or credible statement)—we 
come to that class of Essay-novel, or Social-romance, in which it is given 
out that the fictitious personages are not wholly ideal; and a general misty 
conviction is sedulously impressed on us beforehand, that, if we could but 
obtain the “key” which the initiated hold, the dullest pages of the book 
would open into avenues of sparkling personality, and every chapter become 
a skeleton-chamber containing the crimes, the frailties and follies of a noble 
family—all duly pickled and preserved, and transparent in glass jars for our 
inspection. 

Good memoirs—as all will admit who have read those of Grammont, De 
Stael, Pepys, Walpole, and Sir Jonah Barrington—are the very quintessence 
of belles lettres ;—mere foam on the sea of literature, it is true: but foam 
containing the subtlest elements of the floods beneath, and sparkling with 
the prismatic dyes of confidence, spontaneity, broad humor, amusing egotism, 
and the scintillations of unconscious wit. 

Such memoirs as those of the Countess of Blessington, recently published 
by the Harpers, possess a different kind of attraction, but one to the full as 
effective, only a little more so, if anything. We are admitted into the 
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boudoir of that somewhat blasée Blue and Beauty; and find her at her 
toilette table, in her curl papers—while her assiduous femme de chambre 
is selecting billets doue from the scented pile just carried in on a silver salver 
by the finely-calved and aiguilletted footman, These “ morning refreshers” 
the maid administers with due spice of flattery: for they have become as 
necessary to the feverish but good-natured Countess, as is the beverage un- 
mentionable to ears polite (save by the periphrasis of the Rooster’s-Append- 
age) to the habitual inebriate. But the superscriptions of the billets doug 
are in “ fine Roman hands:” that blotted scrawl—carefully given the appear- 
ance of distraction and abandon—has “ Byron” scribbled at its foot :—the 
other gilt-edged butterfly of a note conveys the adoration and suppliant 
homage of one “Thomas Moore” to the Peri of his literary heaven—the 
Perdita, Queen-regent (too truly Lost) of inscrutable, unmeted, immetable 
and widely-ramified “ Bohemia.” 

Again, in such novels as those published by D’Israeli the younger, in his 
salad-days—nothing but the strongest conviction on the reader’s part that 
the characters had somewhere, in some way, some existence out of the 
author’s brain ;—and a further suspicion—which the knowing little Jew took 
care to cultivate—that the archetypes thus idealized, had been somewhere, 
and in some way, by some accidents of birth, position, or acquirements, 
exceedingly distinguished,—nothing, we say, short of these convictions and 
suspicions could have won for those agglomerations of impossible incident, 
unintelligible speculation, elaborate insipidity and plainly dyspeptic intrigue, 
that intense, though not extensive, popularity which signalized the first 
appearance of their author—emerging from the region of second-hand clothes 
and pinchbeck jewelry, into the Holywell of Grub street where second-hand 
character, revamped Joe-Millers, the tawdriest and most tinselly of senti- 
ment, and threadbare plots, could be exchanged for the current “‘ monish,” 
after which the young dilapidated Hebrew hungered. 

It was not to be expected that the example of such success should fail to 
find admiring imitators. The rage for political novel-writing became the 
alarming endemic of British literature: and dozens of weak authorlings, with 
prodigal hair and wrist-bands, fell victims to the insane ambition of “ im- 
pressing on the heart of the age” certain views which they never entertained, 
through the agency of romances exhibiting all the contortions and irration- 
alities of Bedlam—minus the grim humor and truculent wit which your 
real madmen at times contrive to sputter in their keepers’ faces. 

These political romancers died speckled and mottled after horrible convul- 
sions, and to the unspeakable chagrin of numerous landladies and laundresses 
who had been dazzled with visions of receipted bills—contingent, unhappily, 
on the success of the yellow-covered wind-bags which the already surfeited 
public had neither spirit nor inclination to inflate. 

And here we would remark the beautiful propriety with which our 
‘thrilling publishers” have selected yellow as the envelope for all their most 
excited ventures in the Bandit-Literary line. Yellow being the quarantin- 
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ing-flag of infected vessels, it is really generous, and more than disinterested, 
of our Twenty-Five-cent Novel-Men to hoist that warning ensign over the 
purulent and gangrened sentimentalities which form the staple of their trade. 
We are not sure but that the .point contained in this parenthesis has been 
remarked before. If so, however, it is worth repeating; and if not, its 
mention here may furnish food for reflection to those philosophers who, like 
Square, consider “the eternal fitness of things” in matters analogical as well 


as physical. 

But we set out to speak about a book just issued from the press of Rudd 
& Carleton: a book well deserving the notice of all who would keep abreast 
of the century we live in: and one not unworthy the consideration even of 
those faster spirits who have advanced, or think they have advanced (it will 
be all the same a hundred years hence), some furlongs in the van of the 
general intellectual march. This book bears the suggestive title of ‘‘ Knaves 
and Fools; or, Friends of Bohemia:” and emanates from the pen of a Mr. 
Edward M. Whitty, who gained some notoriety, if not fame, some years ago, 
by a series of stylographs, or pen-daguerreotypes of prominent English cha- 
racters, contributed to one of the London weekly journals, and considered a 
success at the time of their appearance. 

The volume under review is pretentious; the title harsh, and the style too 
evidently forced into a complex imitation of Rabelais, Carlyle, Dean Swift, 
Jean Paul, and Makepeace Thackeray. We fancy the author an impres- 
sionable man, as yet unsettled in his ideas of his own ability—though not in 
the least inclined to under-estimate it—who never sat down to write without 
having read, by way of tonic, some one or more passages from some one or 
more of the above-named authors; and we even fancy there exists internal 
evidence in certain chapters to warrant the assertion—that this was written 
after a strong dose of Richter, while that is just as evidently the tinctured 
offspring of a mind recently and thoroughly saturated in Rabelaisian or 
Dean-Swiftian cynicism. The imitations of Thackeray are less decided, 
though sufficiently marked, and relate exclusively to the minor decencies and 
nil admirari principles which the author of “ Vanity Fair” insists upon as 
sufficing atonements, when found in his heroes, for the absence of faith, cha- 
rity and hope, and all the higher emotions and endowments of (what was 
once) our ideal Gentleman. The atmosphere is Carlylian throughout, but 
has less impress of immediate “cramming,” and more of an intellect long 
swayed and deeply influenced by that new and greater Wizard oftthe North, 
who has wedded the mystical and actual in love-bonds—which let no man 
rend asunder. 

The title, as we have said, is harsh; and we have now to add that the 
plot is uncertain and spasinodic; the digressions infinite, and not always 
interesting; the political speculations a bore; and, finally, that common 
sense is often sacrificed to our author’s passion for the epigrammatic and 
antithetical formulas. 

Nevertheless, and all these faults to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
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book is a readable one; possessing in an eminent degree that rare sugges- 
tiveness which arrests the reader’s attention, compelling him to pause and 
examine, weigh, balance, and consider, before either admitting or dismissing 
whatever may be the paradox which it had pleased the author to put forward 
with all the gravity and audacity of an admitted axiom. 

The paradox, indeed, seems to be Mr. Whitty’s most favored and successful 
mode of challenging attention to any topic towards which he would direct 
our criticism. He is not thin-skinned, by any means; nor entertains the 
least scruple when apparently occupying positions which, we think, he must 
feel to be supremely ridiculous and untenable. And yet he stands there 
looking as grave as an owl: solemnly assuring us that his position is one of 
choice and conviction; and to all outward semblance, not more blind to his 
own weak points, than he is to the fact that we are laughing at him. Perhaps 
he sees both the one and the other, however; and is secretly having a 
chuckle in his sleeve at the expense of our bewilderment and uncertainty! 
The suspicion seems one of much likelihood; and the general getting up of 
the volume leaves no doubt that its author has lived long enough in the 
“ Behemia” he pretends to treat of, to have acquired a fair mastery of Hum- 
bug, considered as the grand resultant of Philosophy and treated as one of 
the Exact Sciences, 

We say—the Bohemia he pretends to treat of—and the words are deli- 
berately used, thereby implying that he has not really treated of “ Bo- 
hemia.” 

Setting out with a great parade of taking us into his inmost confidence and 
introducing us, in the bonhommie of romance, to the distinguished characters 
who! originally sat for their “ Political Portraits” when he wrote as the 
“Stranger in Parliament,”—and likewise alluding mysteriously in almost 
every second sentence to the great Brotherhood of Bohemia, whereof he 
would seem anxious that we should believe him an eminent and thoroughly 
initiated member,—nevertheless, and these things to the contrary notwith- 
standing (the expression is vigorous though old), there are really no political 
portraits in his book, save in one chapter on Parliament, where he avowedly 
treats us toa condensed rehash of his former observations as a “Stranger” :— 
nor can the Countess of Blessington as “ Lady Beaming,” and Lola Montez 
as “Therese Desprez’—supposing these to be the characters—be accepted 
as anything more than coarsely-limned tavern-portraits of characters not 
requiring any particular “ initiation” to understand, 

Of the great “ Bohemia” existing in London, with its thousands of famous 
though shirtless political refugees and adventurers—painters, poets, and 
baked-potato men—artists, acrobats, and astrologers—dancers, diddlers, and 
dilettanti—writers, reformers, and patent pill men—rouge-venders, blacklegs, 
and bluestockings—broken dandies, anthropophagi, and general profligates— 
clubmen, cabmen, and ballad-singers—begging letter-writers, reduced gentle- 
men, and Irish fortune-hunters, with prodigious calves—the whole sisterhood 
of frailty, and the whole brotherhood of intrigue and debt,—of this, the 
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true “ Bohemia,” at war with duns and sheriffs’ officers; and of these, the 
true Bohemians—nomadic, predatory, good-natured, thoughtless as flies, and, 
like flies, enjoying every gleam of sunshine to the uttermost—of this great 
and little-understood fraternity which lives, and moves, and has its wonder- 
ful being amid the surging streets and smoky camping-places of the modern 
Babylon, our author, though setting out with a far-bruited intention to 
speak, continually manifests the most refreshing—well, innocence! and 
though there are occasional phrases betraying somewhat of the knowledge 
of an adept, on the whole there is nothing in the book—at least so far as 
“* Bohemia” is concerned—which any Outsider of the average adroitness and 
intelligence might not have picked up (and a good deal more along with it) 
in the course of a week’s explorations. 

When Whitty shall have settled on a style, and more familiarized himself to 
the exercise of his own really considerable, independent powers, ‘* Bohemia,” 
properly treated, would be the great subject of the age—a subject coexten- 
sive with civilization and the cowpock. And although the author of ‘ Knaves 
and Fools” has very manifestly failed to do it full justice, or anything thereto 
approaching, in the volume anent which we are now, and have been for some 
time past discoursing, it needs no second sight of a seventh son’s seventh son 
to foretell that he has the right stuff in him—the manliness and vigor, re- 
quired for such a historiographer; and that in a more deliberate and better 
considered attempt he must eventually succeed in making his mark upon 
the age in which he writes. 

Before concluding our notice, there is one little extract which we must 
make—not that it evinces any particular ability or shrewdness; but because 
it will bring before our readers, in London politics, an exact and very curious 
parallel to a case that we lave here at home. 

Our author is describing an interview between Mr. Saxon Wornton and 
two brothers named Peter and Simon Recton, otherwise Royston, who held 
a curious kind of relationship to a judge whose portrait is a coarse and very 
much disfigured likeness of Sir Edward Sugden. But let us get acquainted 
with the brothers :— 


“Saxon was put in an old arm-chair, the seat of dignity, and very friendly 
feelings and catechizings were interchanged. These men had been boys 
together, knew each other to the core, and were very glad to see one another 
again. That is to say, Peter and Saxon felt all this; for Simon never ap- 
peared to undergo any mental process; whatever Peter did and said was 
enough for him. He was a part of Peter thrown off, as Jupiter throws off 
satellites which take Jupiter’s shape, and move round him obediently and 
comfortably. They were only one man. Peter was Peter plus Simon; but, 
if Simon died to-morrow, Peter would still be equal to Peter plus Simon. Not 
that Peter knew this; he consulted Simon, and acted with Simon, but only 
as a part of his own brain, which somehow or another was not in his own 
skull, but in Simon’s.” 


Have we not all met two brothers of something of the stamp herein set 
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forth? Change the names, if you will; let Simon be James, and so forth, and 
the case will come home to the experience of how many hundreds that may 
peruse these lines! One brother thinking for both, and both working man- 
fully and faithfully in their several spheres, each for the other’s benefit and 
both foreach! Perhaps the ordinary reader may not exactly comprehend 
our meaning in this last particular sentence; and perhaps it is just possible 
that it was not intended that he should. 


THE GOLD FIELDS OF CALIFORNIA. 


Tue information recently published relative to the great 
overland emigration to California from the Western States 
during the present year, has again brought the import ince and 
growing prosperity of our Pac ‘ific possessions into notice, and 
reminds us that, though California, like every other Western 
State, has had its me of depression, despite these, it has 
invariably recovered itself. 

No people in the world have within th emselves such recupe- 
rative powers as those of California. No sooner are their 
board and canvas villages burnt, than they reappear in more 
substantial form; a flood sweeping away a whole town is but 
the forerunner of increased prosperity; and a financial crash 
generally serves as a sort of re vivifying hurricane, clearing up 
the monetar y atmosphere, and rendering the real securities of 
business more substantial. After two or three years of recent 
depression, the State is gradually emerging from her tempo- 
rary embarrassments, and from present appearances, we have 
the promise of a brilliant future. 

The abundance of mineral wealth, the salubrity of its climate, 
its position as the focus of trade for the western hemis sphere, all 
combine to render California a prominent object of interest to 
the statesman, the moral and political philosopher, and the 
merchant. The unexampled combination of events which dis- 
closed and made available the enormous deposits of precious 
metals in these recently acquired territories, gave a powerful 
impulse to the westward movement of emigration. But much 
as the spirit of private enterprise has accomplished to populate 
and improve California, she needs every encouragement from 
the general government to enable her to open a highway 
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across the continent. The appropriation made for the plank 
road is destined to effect great and lasting good for Calli- 
fornia, both in assuring its people that, though distant, they 
have not been forgotten, and in encouraging renewed emigra- 
tion. Already conventions have been held to devise means 
for the construction of a road to connect with the one to be 
built by government. 

And indeed, it may be asked, why should not the govern- 
ment foster and encourage every movement to open to the 
world the wealth of the Pacific coast? The magnificent phy- 
sical properties of California have stimulated the pride and 
industry of her new and enthusiastic population. The moun- 
tains rise in solemn grandeur, with their summits like that 
of Tabor crowned with an eternal sun, or concealed in 
snow, mist, and cloud. The plains, divided by great rivers, 
sparkle with a wealth of flowers. The fresh, cool atmosphere, 
incites to — and every object in nature gives back wealth 
in return for labor bestowed. 

The enterprise of the present age in California is building 
up a large and extended commerce on the Pacific. Other 
branches of industry are fast growing into an importance equal 
to that of mines and commerce. A personal experience of 
several years has enabled the writer to collect facts which may 
illustrate the resources of the State, and perhaps tend to dissi- 
pate some erroneous ideas in regard to the recent depression. 

The geographical position of San Francisco, in a commercial 
oint of view, is equal to that of any port on the Pacific. She 
stands at the western gateway of the continent, connected by 
steam communication with the northern and southern Amer'- 
can coast, and by electric telegraph and inland steam navigation 
communic ating hourly with the interior. From her position 
as a commercial metropolis she overlooks Asia, separated by 
only forty-five days’ sail over a sea so placid, it has been : said 
‘God meant it for ste: umships.” The coast cities of Asia invite 
the commerce of the west, and the Mongolian races have gra- 
dually opened a new channel of immigration. They are stili 
spreading themselves over the interior of California. 

Of the commercial resources of the ancient “ East,” which 
seem thus destined to enrich the merchants of San Francisco, 
we need only remember that for four centuries they have in- 
spired the activity of British commerce in its largest develop- 
ment. British steamers connect all the principal ports of the 
Pacific and Indian oceans, from Australia to the places where 
are exchanged the productions of half the population of 
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the globe. Great Britain carries on an India trade of 
$200,000,000. But California, Oregon and Washington, have 
the ground and materials for an equal intercourse. With a 
large rr extent of cultivatable land, and gold-bearing mountains 
to be rendered productive, they require only an adequate emi- 
gration. With Japan thrown open to our commerce, and 
China doubtless about to be negotiated into a like agreement, 
it would appear thaf the East and West, after a separation of 
three thousand years, are to be fraternally re-united. There is 
no power but ourselves able to compete with E ngland in this 
field of enterprise; for though France has rece ntly joined in 
the tri-partite operations against China, it is to America and 
England the world must look for the commercial development 
ot the East. 

Whatever may be said in support of the theory, that the 
transcontinental railroad may pass to the northward, am ter- 
minate on the Columbia river, in Oregon, or, under the auspices 
of our lately appointed Governor of co to be rushed 
through Texas, and create a commercial depédt on the Gulf of 
California, or at San Diego, there can be but one result, the 
development of California, and conse quently of San Francisco. 
Some lecturer has recently said, that in future generations the 
world will recognise only four great emporiums, namely, 
Shanghai, San Francisco, New York, and London. San Fran- 
cisco possesses the best and most capacious harbor on the west- 
ern coast of America. There is no rival city at all likely to 
enter into competition with it; and it lies in the main track of 
commerce and line of population. 

Those who are guided in estimating the ultimate prosperity 
of California by the amount of gold, more or less, exported by 
the semi- -monthly steamers, are far from understanding the im- 
portance into which the Pacific coast is growing by other in- 
dustrial causes. If less gold is shipped to the eastern States, 
it is partly because the increased business of California de mands 
a large fund of the circulating medium. The falling off in 
the shipments, however, will be found to have been but slight ; 
a fact which goes far to show that the production has been 
greater, and is constantly increasing. but in the nature of 
things there must be a considerable falling off in the shipments 
every year. California is already raising her. ¢ own grain, and 
sends wheat and barley to Liverpool, and even to New Y ork, 
at a profit. It will not be long before she will produce almost 
everything she requires, and it is s varcely probable that gold 
will be ship ped to ports which give nothing i in return. 
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It is almost habitual with the press to deery California, after 
having, in common with the rest of America, seen New York 
grow into a city of palaces under the influence of her grand 
product. Few will deny that the mines of California during 
the last ten years, have given stability and tone to our flue. 
tuating currency, and enhanced the value of all property 
throughout the civilized world. With the unparalleled growth 
of the State, her farmers have gradually rendered the impor- 
tation of provis ions unnecessar y toa gre at exte nt, and the same 
may be partly said of nearly all articles of food—while of coal 
and other st: iple commodities the State is de veloping large and 
valuable deposits, and dispensing with importation. As this 
state of things increases, there w ill be few articles required from 
the Eastern States. European manufactures are received direct 
in foreign vessels; ale, porter, and other liquors are now an 
increasing home product. The best coffee in the world is im- 
ported, by the cargo, from Costa Rica; and for several years 
the production of grain and lumber has exceeded the demand. 
California is every year learning more thoroughly her own 
resources and becoming less a “eolony” of the Atlantic States: 
her commerce is no longe ‘r a mere import, under the direction 
of Boston and New York. 

The yield of the precious metals, apparently diminished, 
will increase steadily for many years to come, in proportion as 
machinery is improved, and economy and science introduced 
in fnining. It should be ¢ always borne i in mind that the amount 
ship ped to New York by the semi-monthly steamers is only a 
portion of the yield of ‘the mines; a variety of circumstances 
influence the channels through which it finds « egress from the 
State. It has been recently published in the leading newspa- 
per of New York that the gold crop of California was this 
year six millions short. The fact is, however, that for the first 
four months of 1856, the export of treasure from San Fran- 
cisco was’ $14,529,378.30, and for the same time in 1857, 
$14,480, 054. 78; $49,323.72 decrease in 1857; which would be 
a mere bagatelle, even were the production of gold to be esti- 
mated by the amount brought to New York. On the other 
hand, there are innumerable evidences of the increased yield 
of the gold mines—among which may be mentioned the per- 
manent improvements going on in all directions, the brick 
buildings erected in the mining towns, the quartz mills con- 
structed, the new canals cut and the new flumes built. These are 
all done with the products of the mines—the amount of foreign 
capital contributed being so small as not to deserve notice. As 
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for the Eastern States, it has long ago become impossible to 
obt ain funds here for mining enterprises in Calif an There 
is general distrust among capitalists, who put no fait h in the 
stent liness or continuance of the yield of the mines, despite the 
semi-monthly millions coming thence ; and particularly the dis- 
trust which has been engendered by the crude and haphazard 
quartz-enterprises of 1850-51,—most of which terminated un- 
tort unately ‘ and involved lh ‘aVY losses to eastern specu ulators. 
Another explanation of the m willingness of capitalists to em- 
bark a the only paying business of the mines, is the heavy 
sums already ventured, ey n a in land 
claims i in the vie inity of San Franciseco—matters, which, how- 
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ever good for a remote and spec ulative return, have thus far 
only involved these operators in loss and disaster. Last year, 
several of the best paying mining properties in California were 
brought here with a view of stocking them; but the owners 
could effect nothing in New York, and were finally compelled 
to lay their enterprise before the bankers of London and Liver- 
pool. 

It is unnecessary to state that the present and prospective 

Ith of California arises in gre t part from the production of 
gold. It is the labor of the tr miner that has enriched the 
State more rapidly than has ever been known in the history of 
any other community. A few years have indeed wrought a 
wondrous change in this land of treasure. The past is like a 
dream, and the present seems almost the illusion of enchant- 
ment. The lamp of Aladdin was not more efficacious in the sud- 
den erection of gorgeous palaces, than has been the magic of 
human industry in creating out of shapeless sites thriving cities, 
and in drawing untold millions from seemingly barren earth, 
Mountains are levelled, valleys filled up, streams diverted from ~ 
their channels, and the face of the country covered with a lace- 
vork of canals, flumes, and sluices that move ponderous ma- 
chin ry, where the click of the spi ade and the dash of the water- 
wheel give evidence of prosperous and untiring enterprise. 

It will be unnecessary here to review the origin and gradual 
development of the present method of mining, so entirely dif- 
ferent from that used in the earlier days of gold-digging, when 
the rocker and cradle, which were within the means of every 
intelligent miner, occupied the labor which is now devoted to 
extensive oper ations, stretching over le ‘agues ot country, and 
involving millions of capital. Interesting as these subjects 
should be to Americans, they seem to have attracted little 
attention. The Art of MiningJs now progressing with such 
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rapidity , and well directed industry and ¢ apit il are achievi ing so 
great improv ements, that, so far from the mines “ giv ing out,’ 
as has been said of them, since the year of their discovery, they 
are actually producing more each year. This fact is now well 
understood by those who are not led into the common error of 
estimating the yield of the mines by the amount shipped to 
New York. 

The annual yield is derived from three processes: hill-dig- 
gings or hydraulic mining, ground sluicing, and quartz crus sh- 
ing. The poorer and less intelligent class of miners, who still 
use the antiquated “ rocker,” employ their industry upon the 

varth or “tailings” of other companies, submitting this to a 
second and even a third process. The amount of gold pro- 
duced does not, as in 1849, °50, °51, depend upon the number 
of men engaged in the mines, but upon the perfection to 
which the art of mining has been brought. 

More than half the gold t - n from the mines is obtained 
by hydraulic mining, which, we except the business of 
quartz crushing, is the main at min use. This is also parti- 
cularly referred to, because intelligent persons in the eastern 
states who used to read of “the diggings,” have associated the 
name with pictures of two or three men, in red shirts, rock- 
ing a primitive machine called a cradle. When the surface 
diggings and beds of streams were pretty thoroughly worked 
over, it became necessary to use a more organized ‘and efficient 
method to produce $60,000,000 annually. The result has 
been that the number of miners employed is not greater than 
in 1850. 

In the early history of the gold discoveries, the miner fol- 
lowed the course of the streams, which afforded him facilities 
by their waters to separate the gold from the gravel and clay. 
Gradually this source of supply diminished. Next, the aurite- 
rous earth discovered at a distance from water, was at great 
expense conveyed to the nearest running water, and washed 
by the old-fas hioned cradle or rocker, till tin: ally the certainty 
of the permanency of the gold yield, and ‘the universal 
demand for en as the great requisite of placer mining, sug- 
gested the idea of diverting mountain streams from their 
channels, aiticaten the sinuosities of hills and mountains at a 
proper grade, crossing ravines and gulches by means of flumes 
supported by high tressel-work, and by lateral branches from 
the main trunks, supplyi ing tracts of country otherwise value- 
less, though rich in mineral wealth. The “sluice box,” the 
“4 long tom,” and finally the hydraulic process, were the 
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results of this artificial supply of water, and the latter method 
has at last taken precedence of all. Entire hills are now torn 
away by solid masses and streams of water artificially poured 
over them. 

On the first introduction of this system, the small streams 
only were used. But so productive were the first investments 
in canals, and so great the demand, capital and enterprise were 
soon turned to the larger rivers, which could only be advan- 
tageously used to their full c: apacity by diverting their waters 
at points far up among the mountains, gaining an altitude 
sufficient to overcome ‘the irregularities of the country and 
convey the waters to any desired district. 

Hydraulic mining consists of the simple act of directing a 
powerful stre am of water upon earth which it disintegrates, 
and the gold separating itself from the earth, settles downward 
and is gathered at stated periods. A party of men, from three 
to ten, locate themselves upon some spot which, by previous 
s prospecting” or testing, they have found to be auriferous. 
The place oftenest selected is a hill or spur, making off from 
the lesser Cordillera. This is examined either by running a 
tunnel far under its base and testing the earth as the workmen 
advance, or by sinking perpendie ular shafts from above. The 
earth is tried at short intervals until, by a long-continued, 
laborious, and expensive process, the average quality of the 
hill has been ascertained. Guided by the results, the com- 
pany now proposes to atts ack the body of the hill. Application 
is made to the nearest water or canal company, and a regular 
sup yply of water per diem bargained for, which is led from the 
main canal by lateral branches to the pl: ice of operations, some- 
times a distance of several miles. This is paid for “‘ by the inch.” 
That is, by the amount of water which will run, in a certain 
time, through an aperture a given number of inches square, 
and for the passage of which from the main canal a water- -vate 
is made leading towards the lateral branch. The business of 
supplying w ater is vital to the mining interest of the State. 
These water companies—many of whom have invested vast 
sums in their works—standing in the same light to the mining 
community, that a similar association might, which possessed 
a practic able and legal monopoly of the air we breathe, and 
which is equally necessary to all. Mining cannot be prose- 
cuted without water, and individuals being generally unable 
to incur the expense of supplying themselves, they buy from 
the water companies; such, however, is the equi alization of 
rights between the suppliers and the consumers, disputes very 


rarely occur. 
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The miners having thus arranged for the indispensable arti 
cle of water, a “sluice,” for amalg amating the gold with 
quicksilver, is now placed. This consists of a large, strong 

made, wooden trough, sometimes a hundred yards in length, 

and leading down from the place of operations. This sluice is 
carefully constructed, and, as large masses of earth and stones 
are to be washed through it, it is paved at the bottom with 
octagonal blocks of wood similar to the Russ pavements, to 
prevent its destruction by attrition. A few feet apart, and 
running across the sluice at regular intervals are small “ riffles,” 
or gutters, sunk crossways in the bottom, to hold quicksilver. 
A number of streams of water are directed upon the side of 
the hill just as a fire-engine plays upon a building. The water 
flows through ee le-canvas or gutta-percha hose, aun d | 

often a fall of some hundreds of feet, es flies with such prodi 
gious force in a continuous stream as to eat into the hill as 


las 


though it were made of paste. It does not take long to work 

huge cavern into the hill, and soon, by well known signs, it 
is found that the superincumbent earth is about to fall or 
“eave in.” <A hundred tons of earth will sometimes come 
down at once. From this mass the heavier stones are thrown 
out and piled away to economize room, while the rest 
thrown, shovelled, and washed, into the upper end of the sluice. 
The whole head of water being turned on, everything is now 
washed down through the sluice indiscriminately, earth, stones, 
gold, sand, and, in tact, the whole material of the hill. In its 


violent passage, this déhris is completely disintegrated, and 
tT 


Is 


coming in contact with the numerous successive gutters of 
quicksilver, the gold, however fine, is instantly am: ale: yumated, 


while the débris eseapes at the end. The thundering of the 
earth as it caves down before the action of the hose, and the 
roaring of the sluice, unpress a new-comer rather unfavorably 
with this style of mining; but accidents are of rare occur- 
rence. The a of earth thus washed is incredible; three 
men performing by this operation the labor of fifty by the old 
processes. At the end of the week the waters are stopped, 
and the sluice “cleaned out;” that is, the amalgam (which 
often resembles a paste of quicksilver and gold) is taken out of 
the “ rifiles,” carried to the head-quarters of the company, and 
distilled. The tact is now well established, so vast is the 
amount of earth washed down from the mountains, that the 
large rivers below are fast filling up, and several once navi- 
gable for steamboats are now impassab le. This would be a 
subject of alarm but for the belief that it will encourage the 
construction of railroads, already commenced. 
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By the above method of mining, and which has now become 
very general throughout California, more earth is washed by 
the labor of seventy-five thousand persons than could have 
been done by two hundred thousand by the discarded rockers 
and cradles of 1850. This sufficiently accounts for the fact 
that though the actual number of miners does not increase, 
the production of gold has steadily augmented each year; and 
the tact that the large class of roystering, gambling, improvi- 
dent adventurers of that early date, have given place to an 
economical and industrious order of resident miners, perma- 
nently located with their families, must account to no small 
extent for the retention of the gold in the hands of its pro- 
ducers. A general distrust of the express and banking institu- 
tions of the country has also caused miners to invest their 
money in mining operations about them; and many 
their gains, thus becoming their own bankers. More gold 
coined in the U.S. Branch mint at San Francisco than in 
the other mints in the United States; and much of this coin 
finds its way back into the country as a circulating medium. 
Whether the mines are inexhaustible or not may be inferred 
from the fact that whole ranges of mountains, and large tracts 
of country, have been found to be auriferous. The labor of 
nillions, for many generations, could not subject these to the 
iydraulic process; and it is now understood that a very 


] 
i 


minute portion of gold in the earth “ will pay.” 

‘rom these facts, it will be seen that there is room and em- 
ployment for as many as choose to crowd into the mining 
regions of California. Not idle adventurers, trusting to stum- 
ble upon some lucky spot, make a fortune, and return; but 
steady, pains-taking laborers, who are willing to work hard 
and steadily in the healthy, cool upland of the Cordillera. 
Provisions are abundant, and may be had at reasonable prices; 
the price of living is not out of proportion with the gains of 
working men; a boundless expanse of the best land in the 
world invites the settler, and be it known for a standing truth, 
that in the mines of California the industrious laborer need 
never want for remunerative employment, and with less than 
the exertions required in the eastern States, he may secure a 
home, anda never-failing and profitable business. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


We shall not, at this time, attempt to present any argu- 
ments in support of the superior claims which agric ulture has 
upon the community as a business or profession. 

It will generally be admitted that all other branches of 
industry depend upoh it, to a great extent, for their sup 
port and healthful development. We do not wish to be 
understood as assuming that either of the great pursuits that 
has arisen from, or, rather, deve ‘loped civ ilization, is inde »pend- 
dent of the others. Paralyse the manufacturing interests of 
the country, and the effe et will be felt through all the ramifi 
cations of society; destroy commerce, and agriculture will 
languish ; cut off the mechanic arts, and society will speedily 
relapse into a state of barbarism. 

But, with this concession, it is nevertheless true that agri- 
culture is the fountain from whence all the streams are sup- 
plied, and with its prosperity is blended that of every other 
useful pursuit. 

Taking this view of the subject, we are necessarily led to 
inquire why the cultivation of the soil is not pursued in a 
more successful manner? Why does not farming afford a 
fair remuneration for the capital and labor bestowed upon it? 
There are very few farms that pay the interest on their esti- 
mated value, and also the expense consequent upon their 
cultivation. 

A little observation will confirm this view of the subject. 
In those states that have been long under cultivation, we tind 
that in many instances the soil has been reduced from a state 
of virgin fertility to comparative barrenness, scarcely paying 
the cost of cultivation. Wheat, which was forme rly consid- 
ered one of the most remunerative of the cultivated crops, has, 
in many localities, proved almost an entire failure. The an- 
nual yield of Indian corn in the eastern, middle, and southern 
states, is not more than thirty per cent. of a maximum crop, 
or what would be produced under a proper system of culti- 
vation; and the decrease in other crops has been in like pro- 
portion. 

In illustration of these statements, it may be remarked, that 
the tillage lands of Massachusetts were increased, from 1840 to 
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1850, forty thousand acres; and yet, during that period, there 
was a decrease a7 the grain crop of six thousand bushels. 

In the state of New Y ork, from 1845 to 1850, there were 
added to the aks previously under cultivation, six hundred 
and seventy thousand acres, and during this time there was a 
decrease in the wheat crop of this state of two Ere 4 d and 
seventy thousand bushels. These illustrations might be mul- 
tiplie d, but it is deemed unnecessar vy: 

Now, this deterioration of the soil can only be attributed to 
unskilful cultivation, resulting from a want of knowledge of 
those principles which underlie agriculture as an art or 
science. 

There appears to be an opinion prevalent among many, that 
all that is useful or necessary in reference to farming may be 
acquired by practice. They entirely ignore’ “* book farming,” 
ae they are pleased to call scientific agriculture, and will not 
admit that anything important can be derived, either from the 
deductions of science or the results of experiments, that can 
have any cs actical bearing on the subject. 

There is an inconsistency in such a course which it is impos- 
sible to ioeodia for upon any principles of reason or "philteo. 
phy. Is knowledge less valuable when derived from the study 
of books than if acquired in some other way? Are facts to be 
discarded or undervalued for such a reason? or are the deduc- 
tions of science to be rejected upon grounds so irrational ¢ 

The time has come that those who would make agriculture 
either profits ible or pleasant must make themselves masters of 
the subject; they must become acquainted with those princi- 
ples by the app lication of which the fe rtility of the soil may 
be maintained, or, if exhausted, restored. The false notion 
that the investigations and experience’ of others are valueless, 
simply because they have been presented in a printed form, 
must be abandoned. Farmers must act upon the same princi- 
ples as those engaged in other pursuits, and gather instruction 
trom every available source. 

The means of acquiring this knowledge are ample and 
various. Science has opened to us the secrets of nature, and 
revealed the laws which govern both the animal and the vege- 
table kingdoms. The labors and results of m: iny of the most 
able writers on agriculture have been publis hed, and mz iy be 
procured at a trifling cost, thereby placing the means of 
instruction within the reach of all. 

The agricultural periodicals of the country should also be 
regarded as valuable auxiliaries to the successful cultivation 
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of the soil; and we have yet to see the man who has ecare- 
fully perused any one of these publications for a single year, 
without having become in every sense a better farmer. They 
are generally ably conducted, and cannot be read by any one 
without impa rting much valuable information, and presenting 
many facts of almost daily occurrence, in which every one 
engaged in farming is interested. Their real value, as a means 
of improvement, can scarcely be over-estimated; and yet we 
have seen farmers, when requested to subse Tribe for an agricul- 
tural paper, turn sneering away, and say ‘that they knev 
already more than they could put into practice.” We have 
looked upon such men, and been forcibly aasiaii ot the 
adage, that “there are none so ignorant as those who think 
they know everything.” 

It is refreshing to find that there are noble exceptions to this 
phase of the subject. There are many that endeavor to derive 
instruction from every available source. They do not shut 
their eyes to light and truth, because it is not presented in the 
exact form which their fancy might dictate; nor would such 
assume to know more than all the world beside, or imagine 
that nothing could be learned that would in any way tend to 
their advantage except from their own experienc 

This class of men make farming not only profitable but 
pleasant, and relieve labor from that drudgery which has too 
long characterized the cultivation of the soil. To such we are 
to look for the dissemination of that spirit ot improvement 
which must eventually restore the exhausted soil of our coun- 
try to its original fertility. 

There is no danger that persons of this description will em- 
brace all that is written or published, and thereby be misled. 
When farming is studied as it should be, every principle and 
operation that is not clearly established will be age ct to the 
most thorough investigations, and if it will not stand the eruci- 
ble of truth it will be rejected. No mere assertion, or 
dixit, of any one will be taken as correct until its truth 
been clearly veritied. 

But there are many facts in agriculture, not poe un- 
derstood, that have been established with as much certai ity as 
any principles in science ; and it is with these that the farmer 
must become acquainted, and act upon them. Then will agri- 
culture assume that rank among the industrial pursuits of the 
country, to which it is entitled, and will then be, not only “the 
most healthful, the most honorable, and the most useful,” but 
also the most pleasant and the most profitable occupation of man. 
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AMERICAN BIBLE UNION, 


A Review er toe American Biste Union, containing an Account of its 
Origin, Object and Conduct, with a list of its Revisers and Re visiONs ; 
hibiting its Condition and Prospects. By O. B. Judd, New York. 


+ 


Tus is an octavo pamphlet of 84 pages. Its contents are 


fully indicated by the above title ‘DSEe. It appears that this 
Society was org: Sats in 1850, for the special purp se of mak- 
ing a new or revised version of the Se riptures in the English 


language. The enterprise met with powe ‘rful op positio 1 at the 
outset, chiefly on the presumption that its real object and bear- 
ing were more or less sectarian, and that in the hands of those 
who had so undertaken the work, it must ultimately prove not 
only impracticable, but positively detrimental to the cause of 
religion and biblical science. 

The movement was headed by oo late Rev. 8. H. Cone, 
D.D., who was President of the Society, from its origin till his 
death. Among its most liberal tah was the late Wm. 
Colgate, Esq., who was also its first treasurer. Dr. Cone was 
succeeded in the Presidency by Rev. Archibald Mi aclay, D.D., 
through whose labors and influence the Society’s peeu iniary 
resources had been from the beginning greatly enl: arge “dl. 

The general prince iple on which the tri anslation of this Soc iety 
was to be made is described as followed: 


“ The exact meaning of the inspire d text as that text expressed it. to those 
who understood the original Scriptures at the time they were first written, 
must be translated by corresponding words and phrases, so far as they can 
be found, in the vernacular tongue of those for whom the version is designed, 
with the least possible obscurity or indefiniteness.” 


But it is contended in this “ Review,” that its contracts made 
with clergymen of the Church ot England were so modified by 
some ofticer « rv agent of the Society as not only to de stroy the 
soundness of the original rule, but to make the work subser- 
vient to the views and practice of a particular sect; and the 
following clause in one of these contracts is cited as proof: 


“The exact meaning of the inspired text, at the time when it was first 
written, to be given with the least possible obscurity and indefiniteness, in 
terms of vernacular English, corresponding, so far as they can be found, to 
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those of the Greek in like extent of common, secular use ; and if, in any case, 
for want of a term of such kind, which will convey the meaning of the Greek 
with sufficient exactness, a term be used, derived from the Greek, and hav- 
ing an eeclesiastical or sacred use only, then the term of common secular ws 
in English, which most nearly corresponds to that of the Greek, to be given 
in a note,” 


Of the change here made from the original rule, the reviewer 
Says : 


“The nature of these alterations, taken in connection with the fact that 
they are found only in contracts made with such pedobaptists as were con- 
sidered most likely to retain ‘baptize’ in the revised version, shows con- 
clusively that the man who made them, without the authority or knowledge 
of the Board, was determined to secure, in pl ice of that term, the substitu- 
tion of some word in ‘common secular use ;> if not in text, at least in the 
margin. The bearing and design of these modifications are too obvious to 
admit of any doubt. No right-minded man would be likely to look with 
favor upon such manceuvring to secure any end whatever. If the alteration 
were right in itself, it could not be properly made by an individual without 
the authority or knowledge of the Board. But the alteration is wrong in 
principle, and totally incompatible with the unsectarian character of the 
Bible Union, as it was originally constituted. For, if a word in the common 
English version conveys distinctly and definitely the meaning of the original, 
and is well understood, the fact that it is not in ‘common, secular use,’ is 
not a suflicient reason for its abandonment; and the existence under the seal 
of the Bible Union, of a rule which would compel revisers to substitute some 
other word for ‘ baptize,’ if no other reason could be found, simply because 
it was not in ‘common secular use,’ stamps that Institution with a sectarian 

character for which I desire to be in no way responsible.” 


The manner in which the work was to be accomplished is 
set forth in a rule of the Society, and described by Rev. 8. W. 
Lynd, D.D., one of its most distinguished advocates, as fol- 
lows: 


“The plan contemplates that the whole of the New Testament shall be 
apportioned among the most competent of the scholars thus employed, who, 
when they have finished each his own part, shall meet in this city, at the ex- 
pense of the Union, and shall here go over the work conjointly, and decide 
upon it as a whole. To illustrate this view, the committee will adduco an 
imaginary example. Suppose that the correction of the Epistle to the He- 
brews be assigned to President Dagg and Prof. Crawford, and that they be 
invited, after finishing their work, to meet as members of the Convention 
finally to adjudicate upon the whole.” 


From this the reviewer considers it evident that 


“the Board was bound (1.) to employ competent scholars to do the work, 
the whole being apportioned among them; (2.) to subject the work of 
each reviser or set of revisers to the inspection of the other revisers for their 
criticisms ; (3.) to have such work re-revised by the author, with the aid of 
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those criticisms; (4.) to submit all the revisions so made to a Committee of 
first-rate scholars, to be appointed by the Union, for final adjudication ; and 
(5.) to fulfil these conditions, as the terms of agreement on which every 
reviser was employed.” 


But it is alleged that instead of carrying out this rule a 
Committee on Versions has taken it upon themselves to 
examine and judge the merits of the respective translations. 
The review says: 


“The prerogative claimed for the Committee on Versions included the 
power (1.) to keep the work of a reviser with or without examination for 
any length of time; (2.) to prevent any one else but themselves from examin- 
ing it; (3.) to determine which of several revisions of the same book ‘em- 
braces those requisites which the final Committee will need, in order to im- 
partially determine upon the changes to be admitted into the common 
Version for its improvement;’ (4.) to have such revision alone printed as 
‘the basis of the final examination ;’ and (5.) to publish to the world, with- 
out any other examination, the revision of their choice. And this power has 
been used with the largest liberty. For, to say nothing of the revisions of 
all the books of the New Testament, made by different scholars in England, 
which have been for the most part thrown aside as useless, the Gospel of 
Mark, revised by Edward Maturin; Luke, first by Rev. James Shannon, then 
by or Joseph Muenscher, D.D.; Acts, by Alexander Campbell; Romans, 
first by Rey. P. Schaff, D.D., then by Professor E. Adkins ; Galatians, 
by Rev. 8. W. Lynd, D.D.; Ephesians, by Rev. John Forsyth, D.D.; Phi- 
lippians, by Eld. 8. E. Shepard; Colossians, by Rev. W. P. fig kland, * De 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon, Hebrews, James, and 1 Peter, by Rev. James 
Lillie, D.D.; have all been finished and put into the hands of the Committee 
on Versions; some of them three or four years ago; and yet not a single 
copy of the above-named revisions has been ‘ furnished to the revisers of the 
other books, to be returned with their suggestions,’ as the Rule requires.” 


The reviewer thinks it is 


“evident that such power, in the hands of that Committee, would obli- 
terate the most oe features of the original Plan. Whereas that Plan 
was designed and adapted to furnish all the revisers with the same oppor- 
tunity of bringing their work to the highest degree of excellence, the policy 
of the Committee deprives some of the “benefit of others’ criticism and of the 
0} portunity of re-revising their own work with the aid of such sugges- 


tions. ‘ 


It appears that the Bible Union originally adopted the re- 
ceived text of the Greek Scriptures, as published by Bagster 
& Sons in 1851, from which to make their translation. But 
the reviewer says it was afterwards 


“discovered, as if by some new light, that the received Greek text con- 
tained ‘the grossest corruption.’ ” 
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“As such views of the received Greek text, which the Bible Union had 
adopted as the standard of revision, prevailed, the persons who entertained 
them came very naturally to the conclusion that the original needed as much 
revision as the translation. And there was, among the ‘General Rules for 
the Direction of Translators and Revisers,’ the following : 


“Translations and revisions of the New Testament shall be made from the re- 
ceived Greek text, critically edited, with known errors corrected.’ 


“Which, though it was not originally intended to authorize any alterations 
to be thereafter made in the received text, by the revisers of the Union, but 
only to describe that text, as having been already ‘critically edited, with 
known errors corrected,’ was nevertheless so interpreted by the Secretary, 
and certain revisers of the Union, as to require revisers of the English 
version to revise also the Greek text. But how to determine the ‘known 
errors,’ there seems not to have been, previous to October, 1856, any general 
or satisfactory understanding. 

“Thus Messrs. Lillie and Morton have undertaken to revise the Greek text, 
but not agreeing in their principles of recension, they of course arrive at 
different results; each one making a text, which the other would not use 
and both together producing parts of a revised version, which no amount of 
skill or scholarship can possibly harmonize. They agree that there are, in 
the received text, ‘ known errors,’ which they are required to correct. They 
agree also that the recognition of such ‘ known errors’ is attended with ‘no 
small difficulty.’ For Dr. Lillie acknowledges that the most simple and 
satisfactory test that he could think of, ‘would no more than any other 
secure a perfect text, or even all the preferable readings.’ And Mr. Morton, 
considering that ‘the reviser is left to judge from the best light he can 
obtain,’ what are ‘known errors,’ confesses that ‘this discretionary power 
has occasioned no small difficulty in the prosecution of this work;’ and that 
how a reviser shall ‘make up his mind, as to a proposed reading,’ is ‘a 
difficult question.’ But as to the test of ‘known errors,’ these revisers do 
not agree. Mr. Morton follows the judgment ‘of a respectable number of 
the more recent editors ;’ adopting those emendations only which are recom- 
mended by scholars enjoying superior facilities for arriving at a just conclu 
sion. Dr. Lillie takes the general consent of the critical editors for the last 
hundred years. And at the last meeting of the Bible Union, the test pro- 
posed by Dr. Lillie was sanctioned and established as the rule of that 
Institution. 

“* Now the present position of the Bible Union, and its revisers, in relation 
to the Greek text, if persisted in, must destroy all ground of confidence in 
the revision work of that Institution. For, to say nothing of the original 
design, as having been abandoned, the principle upon which the new Greek 
text is to be formed, is radically wrong and egregiously defective. If it were 
right, why was it never discovered and adopted before? Why did not Sholz, 
or Lachman, or Tichendorf, or Tregelles, take ‘the general consent of the 
critical editors for the last hundred years,’ as ‘the test of the known 
errors?’ For the obvious reason, admitted by Dr. Lillie, that such a test 
‘would no more than any other secure a perfect text, or even all the prefer- 
able readings.’ Every competent scholar knows that the general consent of 
any giver number of critical editors, whose principles of recension so widely 
differ, is no certain criterion of the genuineness or spuriousness of any 
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questionable reading. And who does not see that a test for the detection of 
‘known errors’ in the received Greek text, which excludes from all con- 
sideration the learning bestowed upon that text in the seventeenth century 
by such men as Walton Castell, Clarke, Thorndike, Pococke and Greaves— 
men who rose to the zenith of the world’s literature, and culminated in the 
noonday effulgence of classic and oriental lore—a test which blots into 
oblivion that monument of the immortal Mill, “which,” says Butler, “formed 
a new era in biblical criticism ;” together with the justly celebrated work of 
the pious Bengel, and all the critical labors of the world-renowned scholar of 
Amsterdam, whose collation Michaelis, though the avowed enemy of Wet- 
stein, pronounces ‘ of all editions of the Greek Testament, the most important 
and the most necessary to those who are engaged in sacred criticism ;’ and 
which the celebrated translator of Michaelis denominates the ‘ invaluable 
book’—who does not know that such a test, as a principle of recension, can 
never command the confidence or respect of illiterate men of sense, much less 
of critical scholars? and that the version which rests upon such a recension 
must be discarded as incongruous patch-work ? 

“Tn this,” continues the reviewer, “ I pass no judgment upon the ‘ received 
text.’ I only say that for reasons which seemed sufficient at the time, the 
text as critically edited and published by Bagster and Sons in 1851, was ori- 
ginally selected to be used by revisers of the Bible Union, without alteration 
by them, as the standard of a revised version; that, if that text came to be 
regarded, as the Revision Association pronounces it, adulterated with ‘the 
grossest corruption,’ and consequently unfit to be used, without alteration, 
the only safe course was to substitute some other edition; such as Sholz’s, 
Lachmann’s, or Tichendorf’s, or else to employ some competent scholar or 
scholars to make a new, independent collation from original sources ; and 
finally, that, by adopting such an erroneous and defective test for the admis- 
sion and rejection of various readings, and assigning this most difficult and 
dangerous work of biblical incorporation and evisceration to men unskilled 
and, to a great extent, unread in the archeology of sacred literature, the 
American Bible Union has really unsettled the only possible foundation of a 
revised version of the Holy Scriptures, in the English or any other language. 
For no version can stand upon a text which has been mutilated and amended 
by the revisers of the Bible Union, on the hitherto unheard-of principle of 
recension recently adopted by that Institution.” 


The reviewer says, “the scholarship employed by the Bible 
Union has been unconscionably exaggerated.” He quotes 
from an official document in which it has been said of the 
Union, that “it has called to the work of revising the Holy 
Scriptures forty of the Li st Th bre Ww and Greek scholars that 
could be found un Europe and America. And to give the 
public the best means of judging as to the justness of this high 
pretension, the reviewer has given the entire list of revisers 
with the parts assigned them to translate. And to justify 


what he has said of their incompetency, the reviewer gives 
some specimen translations, which one of them, Eld. 8. E. 
Shepard, had made and published, from which we select the 


following :— 
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Common VERSION. New Version. 


The spirit indeed is willing, but the Prompt, indeed, the spirit—but the 
flesh is weak. Matt. xxvi. 41. flesh without strength. 
For ye were as sheep going astray ; For you were as sheep going astray 


but are now returned unto the Shep- but have now returned to the She »pherd 
herd and Bishop of your souls. 1 Pet. and Superintendent of your souls. 
li, 25. 


For your fellowship in the gospel For your p artnership in the good 
from the first day untilnow. Phil is. news from the first day until the pre- 
sent 
Where two or three are gathered to- Where two or three are synagogued 
gether in my name. Matt. xviii. 20. in my name. 
That at the name of Jesus every knee That in the name of Jesus every knee 


should bow, of things in heaven, and should bend of heavenlies, and of earth- 
things in earth, and things under the lies, and of infernals. 
earth. Phil ii 10. 

For we wrestle not against flesh and Struggled not against blood and flesh, 
blood, but against principalities, against but with the principalities, with the 
powers, against the rulers of the dark- powers, with the worldly forces of the 
ness of this world, against spiritual darkness of this age, with the spirituals 
wickedness in high places. Eph. vi. 12. of the badness in the heavenlies. 

Preach the word; be instant in sea- Announce the word; be on hand, 
son, out of season. 2 Tim iv. 2. conveniently (and) inconveniently. 


It appears that “nearly all the revisers of the Bible Union, 
engaged on the {New Testament, have finished the portions 
respectively assigned to them.” And the reviewer says, 

“Tt is now generally understood that Prof. H. B. Hackett, of Newton 
Theol. Institution, Mass. ; Rev. P. Schaff, of Mercersburg, Pa.; Prof. E. Ré- 
diger, of Germany; and Prof. T. J. Conant, of Rochester, with some man 
not yet selected or announced, are to constitute the final Committee. The 
first three are not expected to leave their present positions and duties; so 
they cannot, as the plan requires, and the positive order of the Union says 
‘they shall, prosecute their labors, so far as practicable, at the Bible Union 

Rooms ;’ nor can they, as the same order says they shall, ‘devote at least 
seven hours per day exclusively to the revision of the New Testament till it 
is completed.’ 

“Tf the judgment of the Committee on Versions can be taken as a crite- 
rion, nine-tenths of these revisions will be of little or no service to the Bible 
Union. And from the official announcement that ‘the practice of the Com- 
mittee on Versions in regard to printing only such revisions as may be suit- 
able to put into the hands of the Final Board of Revisers, meets the full ap- 
probation of the Committee of Investigation,’ it might be inferred that but 
few of them will ever be examined by the final Committee. 

“Tt is difficult to see how that Committee can, in conformity with the 
rules laid down by the Union, make any use of the revision work already 
done. For one of the rules says, ‘the Committee shall not adopt any 
change which may have been made in the incipient revisions, unless they 
deem it an improvement upon the English version, and incapable of being 
further improved by them.’ And they cannot judge intelligently whether a 
proposed change is such an ‘improvement upon the English version,’ and 
‘incapable of farther improvement,’ without giving about as much time and 
study as would be required to do the work anew from the beginning. 
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“ According to the official Reports of the Union, there have been already 
expended by that Institution, on account of the revision of the English Ver- 
sion, about two hundred thousand dollars. And many years must yet be 
allowed before the producti on of a revised version by the Bible Union can 
be e xpec ted.” 


It will be recollected that over a year ago, Dr. Maclay, after 
laboring for some time in endeavoring to reform what he con 
sidered the mismanagement of the Institution, and the perver- 
sion of its powers, and bee oming satisfied that nothing could be 
effected in that direction, resigned the presidency, and aban- 
doned the ente rpris e; upon which he pub lished a pamphlet, 
giving somewhat in detail the reasons of his withdrawal. In 
reference to this, Dr. Judd says: 


“Tt is admitted that Dr. Maclay had the means of knowing all the facts 
in the case, and that he is too upright to affirm anything upon his own per- 
sonal knowledge, which he does not know to be true; from which it must 
be concluded that his statement is entirely reliable. 

“ All candid inquirers are, therefore, referred to Dr. Maclay’s statement, 
for accurate information upon every matter of which he speaks. But having 
been myself one of its founders, and a member of its Board, from the begin- 
ning to the present time ; having often, in public and in*private, commended 
the Institution, as worthy of implicit confidence and liberal support; and 
being now satisfied that, through official mismanagement, the organization 
has been so crippled, that it cannot, without a radical reformation, overcome 
the inherent difficulties of the undertaking, I feel it my duty to add my testi- 
mony to what Dr. Maclay has stated, and to give some additional informa- 
tien. 


It appears that after Dr. Maclay’s statement was published, 
a Committee of Investigation was raised by the officers of the 
Union, and exculpated the Society from every allegation whic h 
had been made against it. A portion of Dr. Judd’s * Review 
is devoted to the re port ot that committee. 

And upon the whole appears a thorough and searching 
as The whole subject of a new translation of the 
Bible in English is one which has attracted much attention 
both in ae country and Europe, and is destined to be yet 
more thoroughly c: anvassed. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE CONSERVATORY. 


eather I had not read it,” sighed Mrs. Stanniforth, putting 


“T wovuLtp much | 
he had been reading. “The ease is somewhat parallel to 


down the ne wspaper 
that of poor E mily’ 8 father, and——” 

The remainder of her reverie seemed too painful to be given in words. She 
rose, as if to hide her emotion; and, having unlocked a silver writing-desk which 
stood on the corner- stand in the e onseryatory, the paper containing the suggestivé 
paragr aph was carefully put away. 

‘But Aunt, dear Aunt,” interposed her nephew, who had been watching her 


with spell-bound interest: “ dear Aunt, you must explain this mystery, or horror 
—enigma, riddle, or what you will. It was because I saw Lestrange’s name 
referred to—a Lestrange of New Orleans, where Emily comes from—that | 
brought you that infamous re port for explanation.’ 


r Te 


The speaker was greatly excited, and the nervous twitching of his dark ey 


with- 


brows and large brown moustache, evinced that he awaited her reply not 
out considerable as 

“Why, Malcolm,” began the lady, in a —_ through which surprise and pity 
struggled equ ially for expression, “can it be possible age you feel more than a 
merely comp: issionate interest in anything that concerns my unhs appy ward? It 
cannot be’—and now Mrs. St: inniforth’s alarm was reall roused by the faint 
smile and shrug with which her nephew had received her “question -—** it cannot 
be that you ever thought of Emily in any light other than that of a suffering and 
much to be pitied sister 

3 Sup pose I had, Aunt?” was the quiet but resolved ri sponse—the speaker ] 
tending to busy himself drawing geometric figures on the sanded ee and occa 
sionally je rking with his cane some larger pebble into the marble basin, “om of 
gold fis h, which caught the spray 0 f the central fountain. ibe ge I had, A unt?” 
he repe sated, slowly raising his eyes to hers: “ would i pain you, as I see it 
astonishes? Have you not often urged me latte rly to see ‘ahewt a settlement—a 
marriage ?” 

Mrs. as grew very pale. She was a lady well advanced beyond the sum- 
mer of life, but still retaining not a few of the maturer roses. Her life had been 
singularly free from care, if we except the death of an only and infant child, in 
whose ple ace Maleolm Berry, the son of her dead sister, had been adopted. She 
was rich in all worldly goods, possessing a splendid establishment in town, besid 
the handsome suburban villa in which she now gave audience to her ne phew ; 
and richer in the purity and freshness of a heart over which no proved dece ption 
had yet cast its blighting shadow. She was candor and good-nature personified— 
as her nephew often told her, when, having confessed his peccadilloes, sh« per 
mitted him to overdraw his quarterly allowance ; simple, though elegant, in all 
her tastes; having no secrets of her own, yet carefully guarding those of others; 
and as unsuspicious as a child where her affections had once been interested. 
Emily Lestrange was her ward—an orphan—a native of Louisiana, and possessing 
in her own right a very moderate competence. This was all the curious could 
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learn about the fair, strange, shrinking girl, who never appeared in the room or 
in the street, except in Mrs, Stanniforth’s company, and whose blue eyes were 
seldom raised out of their deep abstraction, exc¢ spt when her protec tress spoke 
to her. 

We were given time for the foregoing explanation by the pause which the 
Aunt made, before replying to her nephew’s sup position. 

“ Settlement—marriage—suppose you had!” echoed the lady, slowly. The 
words seemed choking her, and tears that would not fall gathered mistily across 
her pained and softened vision. ‘ Malcolm,” she at length said, “I had no ides 
of this: you never told me—never hinted. Where has been your ne frank- 
ness, on which I relied so implicitly? Poor boy, I fear your want of it, and my 
own folly, will h: ave ¢ ost you all too dearly, before this sad business is e nde “d.’ 

“ Dear, dear aunt,” cried the young man, throwing himself beside her on one 
knee, and flinging his arm around her waist until his head rested on her bosom 
—the only mother’s pillow it had ever known—*“ dearest Aunt, there was no 
reserve with you. I never myself knew that I regarded Emily otherwise than 
- a sister until this morning, when those hideous hints towards the close of that 

yefaleation Case alarmed my heart into self-examination and self-knowledge. 
Had you asked me last night if I loved Emily Lestrange, I would either have 
laughed at the supposition, or answered honestly that I had never thought of her. 
But tell me,” he added passionately, drawing closer to him the lady whose tears 
of sympathy and tenderness now fell fast and uncontrolled, “tell me what 
mean those allusions in the newspaper, and was the Lestrange there spoken of 
any relative— 

“Her father, her own father,” interrupted Mrs. Stanniforth in a broken 
whispe sr. “Oh, Maleolm, Maleolm! be a man and nerve yourself. Your brow 
is as cold as marble ;” and she drew his drooping head more fondly to her breast, 
while her white fingers wandered gleamingly through the brown curls now 
suffused with a cold and deathlike dew. “ Dear darling! I blame you not, nor is 
our Emily to be blamed. It is her inscrutable misfortune. But i blame myself 
bitte rly—oh, more bitterly than you can think,” and she sobbed until the bowed 
head, ‘resting on her bosom, rose and fell with the pulsations of her anguish ;— 

“JT should have foreseen all this, had I not selfishly blinded myself for the cake of 
the pleasure I took in your joint society. And now— 

“ And now, Aunt,” inte rrupted Maleolm Berr y, very gently disengaging him- 
self from her embrace, and rising on ag gens feet as if to meet the death-blow 
that he knew to be inevitable——‘ now, I suppose you would tell me that our 
union is impossible, and that the love, revealed if not engendered by misfortune, 
must perish in the very moment of its birth.” 

The lady sobbed and rocked herself and hid her face behind the jewelled 
fingers, through which brilliants of a prie eless water, and yet of no marketable 
value, now faster and faster foreed their unheeded way. 

“T cannot bear this—it is too much,” she at length exclaimed, quickly rising 
from her chair and throwing herself upon her ne phew’s breast, where her sobs 
subsided, as if calmed by the consciousness of sacrifice. “Oh, Malcolm, if I have 
erred, I will pay the penalty. It is a cruel and not just sentence that would visit 
on the helpless child the father’s guilty passions: and since you have placed | your 
affections upon Emily, and she hers on you—nay, Malcolm, do not interrupt 
me,” went on Mrs. Stanniforth, placing her hand across his mouth and smiling 
sadly through her tears. ‘The seales have been torn from my eyes, and | now 
see, what you can hardly be ignorant of, that Emily is no dearer to Maleolm than 
is Malcolm to Emily. And since it is so, Ne phew; and though the choice must 
ruin those high hopes, I once—and oh, so fondly !—entertained of the career before 
you; nevertheless, I cannot make shipwreck of the happiness of those dearest to 
me—the two who, under my tutelage and blind connivance, embarked and sailed 
far into that sea from which no wanderers come back, exe ept happy with linked 
hands, or sundered and so wretched that they care not w hare or how they drift. 
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Personally Emily is all that could be wished: but ere you make her your election, 
be sure you shake hands with ambition and bid it farewell for ever. Even unen- 
cumbered it is difficult for men to climb so high as we once pictured: but with 
this weight around your neck, it would be madness to essay the heights.” 

The language of passion is always more or less inspired ; and the solemn tone 
in which these aie were uttered, struck on the listener’s heart with the con- 
viction of a prophecy. 

“ But can there be no doubt, Aunt?” he at length contrived to falter. “The 
report—that accursed report—speaks of attempts made to hide the matter in 
Lestrange’s case! Attempts that, in some minds, at least, succeeded in working 
a conviction of ‘the dead man’s innocence. But is Emily aware of her own 
history ?” 

“She is, unhappily ; and it was scarcely candid of her, when you spoke of love, 
never to have apprised you.” 

‘You wrong her by forgetting that it was only this morning I found out the 
secret of my heart. She never heard from my lips one syllable of passion: but 
had she done so, you know her well enough—her gratitude, her conscientious- 
ness, her pride—to be convinced that she would have told me all herself, or, if 
the at we < too painful, referred me to you for an explanation.” 

‘You are right, Malcolm,” said Mrs. Stanniforth, softening. “The girl’s 
stint are the purest I have ever known. But she loves you—” 

Tush !” 

“ But I know she does; and my blindness must have been little short of wilful 
not to have seen it before.” 

‘«Tush! tush! Aunt; you are the dupe of your own affection.” > 

“No, Malcolm, I cannot be mistaken now. I was the dupe; for seeing you 
grow up together as children of one mother, and loving you as fondly as ever 
mother loved, I forgot that your relations were different, and might possibly 
ripen into the form which they now present. But that is over; and surely my 
conviction of her affection would give you joy, if you were not ‘already assured 
of it ?” 

“It does give me joy,” answered Malcolm, frankly ; then adding, with a shade 
of bitterness: “ but joy not unmingled with anxiety. My ambition is too vigorous 
to be abandoned without a stru gele: my love too pure to suffer even the defile- 
ment of association. Loving Emily now, it would be baseness to abandon her be- 
cause I have learned something that shows me she stands specially in need of 
protection: but had I known of this before, I would have striven hard to regard 
her with indifference. Let these things rest, however, for the present, and say 
not a word that could alarm her. Let us meet as we have always met; and be- 
fore forming a final resolution, I will investigate the mystery, and form a con- 
clusion, yea or nay. The paper spoke of doubts!” 

Mrs. Stanniforth shook her head. 

“ But Emily knows the facts. Does she concede her father’s guilt ? 

A sad, significant shrug. 

“Then she does not—you would say /’ 

“No, certainly she does not. Is it likely a daughter would condemn where 
dozens of outside parties, who knew, or thought they knew, Lestrange most inti- 
mately, refused to believe his guilt even when his own written confession was 
put before them ?” 

“Then she believes him innocent still! But how does she account for the con- 
fession, even putting the suicide out of the question?” 

“She declares, poor girl—and there is strange persuasion in the earnestness 
and vehemence of her conviction—that her father was the victim of a foul, cool, 
and diabolical conspiracy. She declares that the so-called suicide was a murder; 
and accuses her father’s foreign book-keeper ; whose sudden disappearance shortly 
after, did certainly give rise to some very marked suspicions.” 

“ Then so also will I believe,” cried the young man, pacing hurriedly up and 


” 
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down, to the imminent peril of the prize geraniums and pet fuchsias in the con- 
servatory. 

“ But you cannot, Maleolm; you are a lawyer, and must understand the force 
of proofs. You know also how easily our judgment is deceived when our affee- 
tions are in the other balance.” 

“ But I will believe with Emily,” calmly persisted the lover. He stopped in 

his walk, and pulling a full-blown rose, dropped it, leaf by leaf, upon the leap- 
ing fountain, as he continued with more deliberation and seriousness than his 
Aunt had ever before heard in his tone. That moment was with him the turning 
point of life: the blow that staggered his young love glanced off, and re sonantly 
struck the chamber-portals wherein his manhood had been gathering strength to 
issue on the field of combat. He was v isibly transfigured’ before her e yes, and 
Mrs. Stanniforth almost trembled as she watched the strange, dee p, solemn mean- 
ing which passed so rapidly into his face, and dwelt with such an echo on his 
con gue, 
‘I will believe with Emily,” he repeated; “and you, Aunt, have given the rea 
son whieh should shame me were | recreant enough to doubt. You said but 
now, and [| marked well your words: ‘She is a girl of the purest instincts I ever 
knew.’ That judgment my own judgment ratifies: and who so stultish as to 
prefer the prejudiced or ignorant reports of the papers or the coroner to the 
teachings of that divinest inspiration—a pure daughter’s regard for her dead 
father’s memory ? 

“Mind you,” he added hastily, observing that his Aunt still shook her head, 
though a gleam of hope nestled tremulously behind the suffusing tears: ‘‘ Mind 
you, | only say that I will believe this for the present ; believe it yee the con- 
tr: ary has been proved to me beyond the shadow of a doubt. And should that 
unfortunately be the case, then “Aunt—then—” 

His chin quivered—his voice broke, and he turned to the southern windows 
which overlooked the flower-garden, and the broad river winding around the 
bases of the mountains in the distance. 

It was a glorious October noon ; the mown fields breathing heavy incense ; 
the corn-shocks rustling lazily ; the birds too happy in their sultr 'y nests to sing; 
the river winding blue and far, past white-walled cottages and clumps of sombre 
evergreens—each clump the girdle through which arose, more jauntily from con- 
trast, the towers or minarets of some fantastic villa; and backing the whole with 
a broad belt of fire, their topmost. ridges melting imperceptibly into faint, 
fleecy clouds of smoke, the mountains in the distance were all ablaze with red 
and golden foliage—the dryness of the summer and the first frost-touch of the 
fall. 
* Quick—quick !” cried Malcolm, turning his blurred sight hastily from the 
landse ape. “I see Emily coming hitherward through the flower -gard pn, and in 
my present state I would not dare to meet her. Give me whatever documents 
you have relating to her father, and let me hence to sean them at my leisure. 
Believe me, Aunt,” he added, earnestly pressing Mrs. Stanniforth’s hand between 
both his own: “ believe me, I repeat, that although in the absence of other evi- 
dence—yea, even in the face of very strong, if not wholly convincing, testi- 
mony—l would trust to those pure instincts of which you are so competent a 
judge: nevertheless should I, contrary to my expectations and hopes, find the 


proofs ueerd indubitable—wholly ineontestab le—the guilt of Emily’s father a 


point beyond dispute—oh, in that case— 

oe pause »d, and dropped his suddenly-wrinkled brow into the palm of ‘his left 
hand, while taking with his right a small sealed ebony box, which his Aunt had 
hurriedly withdrawn from the silver w riting-case, and now tendered to him, but 
with evident reluctance. 

‘ And in that case,” she repeated, anxiously desiring him to terminate the sen- 
tence, 

“In that case,” he added, eagerly snatching the box, which he hid in his 
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breast-pocket, and kissing the weeping woman on both cheeks,—“ in oe case, 
dearest Aunt, pray of God’s mercy to enlighten me! For without Emily, or the 
hope of her, I know of no pleasure in this world’s gift to compensate its weari- 

ness: and yet to take her with a soil upon her name—to have the finger 
yointed at her innocence, and the malicious whisper hissing rapidly from lip to 
fip—death of my soul! Aunt, it would drive me mad in a week—in an hour! | 
should become the suicide the »y say her father was; or love would turn to loath- 
ing, when it found shame its only guerdon. [ am worldly, and of the world; 
withgut strength to live against, bear back against, beat down the opinion of 
society. Unless I can prove him innocent, the secret of my love must die with 
you.” 

So saying, he rushed madly from the room, and was far down the avenue k a l- 

ing to the river-pier, before Emily, entering the conservatory from the other side 

was shocked to find her dear mamma (for so Mrs. Stanniforth had ts aught the orphan 
girl to call her) only slowly recovering from a sharp syncope, or swoon, and 
silently attesting, by ‘her fast flowing tears, the de pth of the alarm which her 
ne eee wild words had engendered. 

But Emily knew naught of this: suspected not that the heart, now throbbing 
so wildly against her own, and now so deadly still, that she almost shrieked in 
fear it had ceased to beat for eve r;—young E smily knew nothing of these thinga, 
nor was she destined to know, until time should have given its certain answer to 
her lover’s doubts. A lover whose passion she was ignorant of, while causing : 
an agony in the like predicament. 

No sweeter face than hers, as she threw aside her gipsy bonnet, and, pillowing 
the slightly-silvered head upon her younger breast, sprinkled water from the four . 
tain over the ic y features,—no sweeter face, with its loose golden curls, red lips, 
white, almond teeth—great, grey eyes flashing purple under the light of thei 
silken lashes, and cheeks of the syringa’s paleness, with the only faint flushes of 
color nestling frightenedly in the dimp »les,—no sweeter face than hers could aa 
October noon-sun rest upon: scarce any lovelier vision could have crossed the 
brain of dreaming Guido—thenceforward to be seized and made immortal by his 


art. 


CHAPTER II. 
MANNER OF LESTRANGE’S DEATH. 


“Grant me,” cried Tristram Shandy, when the fair fille de chambre had been 
unavoidably thrown off her centre at the foot of the bed,—“grant me, great 
Governor of Nature, that wherever thy prov idence shall place me, whatever my 
trials, whatever my danger, whatever my situation,—grant that I may feel the 
movements which arise out of it, and which be long to me as a man: and if [ 
govern them as a good one, I will trust the issue to Thy justice—for it is Thou 
that hast made us, and not we ourselves.” 

We know that, in the evil days we have fallen upon, it is fashionable to con- 
sider the capacity of sentiment as equivalent to a confession of spooneyism. The 
fast young men of modern soe iety seem to believe that every eomplimen t to their 
moral nature must, of necessity, “be subtracted from the giver’s estimate of their 
intellectual force. Therefore it is, we suppose, that they so seldom give us a 
chance to insult them, for any proof of tenderness or sensibility let fall in an un- 
guarded moment. And therefore, also, it must be, that your dap per clerks—sub- 
sisting, some of them, an aged mother or dilapidated sister on very moderate in 
comes—would so gladly have us faney that they are all Giaours and Laras to a 
man: creatures steeled against emotions—insensible to love or sympathy, and 
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wilfully sightless to all the minor threads of feeling that make up the freckled 
tissue of this dear old motley life. 

Is it not Lucian who tells us of a savant, called Philomenes, who laughed him- 
self to death on seeing an ass devour the figs. which had been gathered for his 
(the philosopher’s) dinner? Now to our thinking the live ass got decidedly the 
better of the dead disciple of Democritus; and no better than Philomenes is he 
who permits the ass of fashion to devour the banquets which our hearts, rightly 
governe xd, serve up for our daily acceptance, We believe it quite possible for a 
young man to love sincerely, devotedly, either a sweetheart or his mother, or 
both together, without in the least conceding that the fact or facts must de -rogate 
from his previous manhood—if he ever had any—but rather the reverse: and it 
would greatly please us if the “ Society for the Promotion of C slated: Know- 
ledge” would appoint a sub-committee for the “Diffusion of Christian Fee ling” 
upon these and other kindred topics of our commonplace and every-day expe 
rience, And of the two, as between Feeling and Knowledge, we believe that 
our pet sub-committee’s labors would prove incredibly the more important. 

By all which fanfaronade and philanderings (the foregoing observations) we 
only seek to remove from the reader's mind the very natural supposition (as 
things go) that Malcolm Berry was, is, or must have been a “ Nineompoop,” 
because we saw him in the last chapter giving way to the pressure of extraordi- 
nary excitement. 

Mr. Malcolm Berry was nothing of the kind. An attorney and commissioner 
of di eds, in Wall street—occasionally dabbling in the faney stocks, when his own 
profe ssional earnings and his Aunt’s allowance together fell short of his somewhat 
extravagant and generous habits—he had the re putation of more than ordinary 
shrewdness and sagacity, even in that quarter of the shrewd and wise: and 
doubtless our rgport of his conduct during the scene in the conservatory would 
be condemned as a libel by those who had only seen him cross-examining the truth 
out of a reluctant or prevaricating witness, or wate thing for the rise on ’Change, 
after the Bears had pulled down a certain “ Faney” to the point at which reaction 
became a necessity beyond control. 

Young and fond of amusement, though never dissipated, it might have “ina 
an observant eye that he rather mixed in the frivolities of the world as a 
student of human nature, than himself a member of the herd. His eye quic ‘bly 
seized on all the humorous phases of society, and he possesse: d great disecrimi- 
nation of character—a habit of analysing circumstances in their connexion 
with men; and an industry that shrunk from no labor when once satisfied 
that the game would be worth the candle. Those who knew little about him, 
liked what little the ‘y knew, and pronounced him a right good fellow, though a 
little crazy: while the few who stood further within the cirele of his confidence, 
believed they saw in his quiet acquisitions the unfolding of a very resolute, keen, 
patient man—one thoroughly earnest under the inspiration of ambitious prompt- 
ings, and certain to prove a formidable, it not successful competitor for any prize 
he should set before himself to win. 

Such was Maleolm Berry, as he now applied himself to the examination of the 

ts concerning Lestrange’s death; and, disciplined as his mind had been in 

tudies, it was not an impossible task, though difficult, to divest himself of 
all extraneous prejudice in the judgment he should form upon the case presented 
in the papers which his aunt had given him. 

That case was certainly most curious, presenting contradictory theories in 
every aspect, and showing a conclusion so utterly at variance with the premises, 
that the i nquirer was many times tempted to throw up the analysis, and agree 
with the general verdict pronounce sd by the more charitable, that the defaulting 
treasurer must have been insane. But at such moments the remembrance of 
Emily’s strong conviction, and his aunt’s words, ‘she is a girl of the purest in- 
stincts I have ever known,” would come back on him, as if upbraiding his little 
faith ; and again would the ery, “I will believe with Emily,” rise unbidden to his 
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lips, and tingle fresh hope (which is life) through his confused and weary 
brain. 

The facts in their roughest and most naked form stood briefly thus: 

Charles Amadis Lestrange belonged to a high Louisianian family, and pos- 
sessed in his own right an estate and other property valued at little short of two 
hundred thousand dollars. He was accomplished, eloquent, widely respected—a 
widower in the prime of life—the father of one child; a man moving proudly in 
the best circles of the South, and elected to the office of State Treasurer as a 
guarantee for certain higher political honors that only awaited his acceptance, 
No man in all the e ountry commanded a more eminent ‘position : and on none did 
the responsibilities of office sit with a graver or more natural grace. 

Sudde nly one morning he was found dead on his office floor: a pistol lay be- 
side him, and his skull was shattered—the ball ente ring at the left side, and pass- 
ing downward till arrested by the lower maxillary on the right, where it lodged. 

The nature of this wound would have suggested murder: for if the dead man 
killed himself, he must have held the weapon in his left hand—inconvenie sily 
and held the left hand higher than his head—more inconvenient still. [Let us 
here observe that the matter of convenience in suicide is a point of the greatest 
moment—however paradoxical the assertion may appear. For an inconvenient 
method involves of necessity the chance of failure; and numbers quite mad 
enough to seek instant oblivion, would yet shrink from the alternative of only 
being mangled and surviving.] The place and time, too, favored the first suspl- 
cion of foul play: for Lestrange, as was his custom towards the period for mak- 
ing up his annual returns, had remained late in his office—often remaining there 
till morning broke in upon his labors; and the building was a large one, stand- 
ing alone in a large courtyard, and quite deserted after nightfall Y ry the nume- 
rous clerks and ap plicants who thronged through its galleries by 

His usual companion and assistant in these nocturnal labors wa8 a + olish gen- 
tleman named Swartzberg: Rudolph Swartzberg, of Swartzberg, an e xile d Polish 
baron, either of his own or some hereditary creation—for the patent of nobility 
was not a point examined. ‘This Pole had been ee as Lestrange’s secre- 
tary, more from comp assion than any actual need of his limited arithmetical 
skill: but what he fell short in usefulness as a clerk, was more than c ompensated 
by his fluent mastery of languages. And Lestrange, who had studied German 
in his youth—partly to amuse his leisure, and partly to relieve his pay from 
the sense of unrequited obligation—Lestrange, we say, had recently been taking 
lessons in the tongue of Fatherland, under this zealous and undoubtedly accom- 
plished professor. E 

This Swartzberg, as was proved—or rather he himself proclaiming it--had 
been in the office with deceased until after eleven o'clock on the preceding night, 
“at which time,” added the Pole, “ Mr. Lestrange was quite well and rational, 
though downeast and in low spirits about some deficiencies which he said he 
was unable to make up.” 

This was the first hint of defaleation; and being ane regarded as an 
insult aggravating the murder already committed, Baron Rudolph would u1 
doubtedly and right quic kly have been suspended to the nearest tree, had he not 
chanced to call attention, just at the critical moment, to an undirected letter 
placed carefully in the centre of the Treasurer’s writing table, as if with the de 
sign of attracting prompt attention. 

The letter was opened and read, and passed from hand to hand among Le 
strange’s friends. They shook their heads in silence; some few of them shed 
tears, and the suspected murderer was released—the lette r be ing \ unque stion- 
ably in Lestrange’s hand, and confessing a determination to commit suicide 


consequence of a large deficit in the funds intrusted to his care. This dé ficit. i i 
was afterwards ascertained, amounted to nearly three hundred thousand dollars in 
negotiable State bonds and specie—some thirty- five thousan d « lollars in gold, and 
the rest in the securities mentioned. The letter was not signed, to be sure: but 
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what could that avail when the handwriting was undoubtedly Lestrange’s / 


The deficit, moreover, was not so large but that a judicious employment of Le- 
strange’s estate and credit could have been made to meet it honorably: but of 
what service, either, could that be—since the defaulter had paid all debts in one? 

Lestrange—if we except his child, then a girl in her seventh summer—was 
the last of a long and distinguished line. He had no immediate relatives to see 
to the disposition of his property; and the whole was confiscated to make up 
the missing funds, save only a limited competence reserved for little Emily by 
the forbearance of the State; and with this she was consigned to the guardian- 
ship of Mrs. Stanniforth, who took charge of the deserted orphan, partly from a 
sentiment of pure, abstract compassion, and womanly kindness; and partly 
from the recollection that the child’s father had once been very dear to her who 
now threw the broad shield of her undoubted position around the inheritance of 
shame. Mrs. Stanniforth shortly after moving North, the whole matter faded 
rapidly from the public mind: nor even did the subsequent sudden and myste- 
rious disappearance of Mr. Rudolph Swartzberg avail to re-arouse suspicion on 
a point which seemed so incontestably and amply settled. 

“ Poor Lestrange,” sighed the few; “he must have gambled heavily and lost. 
Without strength to resist temptation, he misappropriated the public money ; 
while, not accustomed to infamy, his reason reeled beneath the load, and 
of his own accord he has thus fiercely paid the utmost penalty of his dishonor. 
But yet we never knew that he gambled! and he was a man whose open nature 
could hardly have concealed any active vice.” 

“The idiot,” yelled the many. “ Why, he might have stolen twice or thrice the 
sum without suspicion, and kept all square by merely signing his name to a false re- 
turn! No one could have questioned him--no one could have asked him to pro- 
duce the bonds, at least until the expiration of his term. Yea, for that matter, 
he might have honestly borrowed more than he has now defaulted on the simple 
security of his name! And how quietly, too, he must have played his pranks! 
who ever heard it hinted that Lestrange was a gambler ?” 

The matter was a nine-days’ wonder; and thus the people talked, and thus it 
was forgotten. But their inconsistent speculations presented some very curious 
points of consistency; and the case itself assumed hourly, the more Maleolm Berry 
examined it, a more and more doubtful aspect in regard to the theory of suicide; 
while many minor points, overlooked in the excitement of the immediate tragedy, 
now pressed again upon the young lawyer's attention—all tending to prove right 
the first impression of popular instinct—that a murder most foul had been com- 
mitted in order to screen the perpetrator of a vast and deliberate robbery. 

* Aunt,” said Malcolm Berry, very quietly dropping into the conservatory one 
day—it was about a month after the interview described in our first chapter— 
“ Aunt, I am come to say farewell!” 

“To say farewell!” echoed the lady with astonishment, “ Why, it is nearly 
six weeks since I last saw you! and weeks of the most harassing anxiety.” 

* Very true,” he answered, kissing her. “I forgot to write, 1 believe; but I 
have been at New Orleans.” 

“ About that dreadful business?” eagerly interrogated Mrs. Stanniforth—the 
color fading from her cheeks as she bent forward to whisper, and receive the 
whispered reply. 

“ Ves.” 

“ Well?” 

“T have made inquiries—” 

“ Well—well ?” 

** And satisfied myself—” 

“ Well—well—of what?” interrupted the lady breathlessly. 

“ That I must visit Europe, and without delay.” 

“ Then there is hope ?” 

“ Certainly, I believe, unless my calculations deceive me. 


” 
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“ God’s infinite mercy be praised for this! But you will see Emily before you 
go? You will tell her—” 

“Not for worlds; and pray restrain yourself, dearest Aunt, or you may ruin 
all. I have at present not one particle of proof; a mere conjecture— ; 


“ But it has satisfied your judgment?” 
* It has satisfied me that the instincts of pure womanhood deserve more con- 
than we are in the habit of according them. I have the strong 








sideration 
hopes; but that is the utmost I can say.” 

9 Positively ¢” 

“ Positively.” 

“Then be it as you wish. [ will say not another word upon the subject; and 
now sit down and let us speak about your preparations.” 

The cheerful confidence of her tone was ve ry soothing ; and her eyes beamed 
forth a hopefulness and happiness to which, at least in any such intense degree, 
they had long been strangers. Emily soon joined them as they sat together ; 
and though she sus pected nothing of ‘their secret—sus spected not even that Mal 
colm knew her history—another instinct now whispered that the close of a long 


night was drawing near—a brighter dawn about to rise on her long clouded 


existence, 


CHAPTER III. 
GERANIUMS AND GOLD FISH. 


Montus of absence are weary months; and of absence and suspense more weary 


Malcolm Berry was in Europe , Visiting every bourse and place of exchange ; 


yet. . 
all countries and races, and making 


becoming familiar with money-dealers of 
frequent drafts upon his Aunt for the pure *hase of American securities and bonds, 
which, for the most part, he sold again in a few days, to purchase still other 
securities with the proceeds... He did not, however, lose so much as might have 
been expected by these irregular, and apparently, re transactions—his 
Wall street experience now standing him in good stead; and though the majority 
of regular stock-brokers considered him a harmless lunatic, with a strange passion 
for dabbling in all kinds of American scrip, very few were able to outwit him 
when it came to settling the real value of the debentures which he wished either 
He mingled exclusively in money circles, and made lit- 


to acc quire or dis spose of. 
‘mation 


tle acqu: aintance with any one who could not give him some further i 
as to American stocks—rather seeming to favor, than taking an y pains te » dis- 
courage the generally-received impression, that he was a monomaniae on this one 
particular point. Where stoc +ks were in the hands of holders not desiring to sell, 
he would either ask for the privilege of seeing them, or ingratiate himself with 
ome clerk or office-porter, whom he would pay liberally for an exact description 
otherwise unattainable documents, There 





—names, dates, and so forth—of the 
certainly was great method in his madness; and if we were force qd: to ss adidectane 
a possible object, it might be said that, judging from his conduct, he was anxious 
to inspect all American “ paper,” in order to trace out certain missing securities, 
not specifically known, but capable of identification by a chain of circumstantial 
evidence. 

This only is certain, that—mad or otherwise—his pursuits were earried on with 
almost slee pless industry, and pushed in many directions af the same moment, as 
by the extensive correspondence which he kept up daily with cer 
1 in all the chief towns through which he had passe d. After 
to Amsterdam, Berlin, Vienna, and 
he had gradually been drawn 


might be seen 


tain brokers, selected 
wandering from London to Paris, and thence 
all the other great centres of commercial activity, 
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back to Paris—very much as a hound, thrown off wild at first in search of doubt- 
ful game, will gradually narrow the circle of its beating, and grow keener and 
warmer in pursuit as the scent strengthens on its returning footsteps. 

But, busy as he was with these cares and this corresponde nee, Maleolm Berry 
found time to remember his Aunt, and time, also, for some formidably le ngthy 
epistles addressed to a firm of solicitors in New Orleans—solicitors once intimate 
with Lestrange, and who had wound up his affairs on the discovery of the defal- 
cation. The letters to Mrs. Stanniforth were at first very dejected and laconie, 
merely mentioning that he was well or ill, as the case might be; and referring 
her for all further particulars concerning himself to the letter “For E mily,” whic h 
generally came inclosed in each of hers. These inclosures, of course, contained 
no allusion whatever to the real object of his travels—supposing him to have one. 
They were filled with vivid descriptions of scenes in which he thought she might 
be interested, and laughing observations on the men and manners with which he 
was thrown in contact. But there was a hollowness in these merry quips, and an 
anxiety that could not be veiled, obtruding its presence even into the gayest of 
his e pistolary landscapes: the vivacity was forced, the cheerfulness unre al; and 
lax, ungrammatical sentences here and there, betrayed that the writer's pen was 
only engaged by compulsion on a task from which his thoughts would wander at 
the suggestion of a word. At least, such was Mrs, Stanniforth’s private criticism, 
and she was a lady very competent to judge; but with Emily, of course—who 
loved, without as yet having been roused to a perception of the fact—the letters 
had all the wit of Boileau, the learning of Montaigne, the logic of Blaise Pascal, 
and that indefinable ¢ charm which hovers round the written reveries of Abelard. 
She looked eagerly for them from post to post—reading each, if not a shaven’ 
times, at least unce sasingly, until the next arrived; and finally became, first pet- 
tish, and then uneasy, and lastly, alarmed, when end lenly the letters to the Aunt 
became long, and blotte d, and confidential- looking (¢ ontaining matter which Mrs, 
8. could not permit her ward to see), while the inclosures to he rself grew shorter, 
but more fervid—apparently making up in ardency what they had lost in length. 

Meantime the months rolled on, and the forests on the mountain-sides in front 
of Lindenholt slowly dropped their flaming liveries and shivered naked in the 
icy blasts, each tree and branch standing out individualized against the mono- 
tonous snow-drifts; while the blue line of the river—like a vein on some fair 
girl’s brow—was seen winding through whitened plains, past desolate cottages 
but lately half-hidden under roses, and disappearing, every here and there, behind 
clumps of evergreens now diademed with snow and dropt with pendent icicles, 
until the eye could no longer follow its far-drawn curves, receding on the verge 
of the horizon, 

It was winter at Lindenholt and still Mrs. Stanniforth stayed there, though all 
the neighboring villas were deserted, and the country as cheerless as a miser’s 
wedding. Her mansion in town stood idle and at the service of any poor rela- 
tions who might choose to occupy it; and great was the disap pointment and 
wonder, not unmixed with anger, in fashionable cireles, when Mrs. §., in reply to 
some city invitations, sent answer that for some months, at least, she could neither 
visit nor receive. Some said that she was bitten with spiritualism and holding 
mystic séances in the wilderness; others that she was utterly bankrupt and 
ruined, and that (“khowing what they had always known”) it could only be 
wondered she had kept up the pace so long: w hile yet others conjectured ‘that 
the new Puseyite curate, who had recently settled in her suburban neighborhood, 
and there distinguished himself for his partiality to altar cloths and Tennyson, 
utoning the service and dividing his sleek hair in the centre,—it was conjec- 
tured, we say, and chiefly by Mrs, Stanniforth’s elderly and spinster friends, that 
this evangelical young man was at the bottom of her mysterious seclusion, 

But the snow-drifts melted, and the trees and the branches again lost their 
individual distinctness, green leaves hiding the tracery of each spectral limb, and 
weaving the whole into a robe, which fell, with many a billowy undulation and 
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valleyed sweep, from the shoulders of the majestic hills. The birds had mated 
at St. Valentine; and ceaselessly, along the walks and in the shrubberies of the 
garden—for hunger is chronic with the young—their broods were chirping. 
Each morning saw a lighter hoar-frost on the panes of the conservatory; and 
blue and far—through fiel ds enlivened by groups of crimson-shirted laborers, and 
milking girls pacing home with full pails balanced on their steady heads—the 
bright, broad, musical river swept on past white-walled cottages, and villas thick 
with roses, and clumps of evergreens throwing pleasant shade over the grounds 
where children were at play. It was spring at Lindenholt and Mrs. Stanniforth 
had announced to Emily that her cousin—for so Malcolm was called—would be 
home before many weeks. 

They were standing in the conservatory, and the blush that seemed to overspread 
the young girl’s features, may have been but the reflection of the red geraniums 
she was watering. 

““See—see what you are doing, child!” cried Mrs. Stanniforth with something 
not unlike a scream; “you are drowning the salvias with water—though you 
know, just as well as I do, it is death to them to be watered before sundown.” 

“T had forgotten, ” said Emily, with a deeper blush, and she tried to fill the 
watering-pot again in the marble basin; but the gold fish got into it, and the 
deep sleeves of her blue morning robe got bedabbled, and her golden curls con- 
trived to escape from their blue ribbon, and altogether her confusion was piti- 
able. 

“ Sit he n, child,” said Mrs. Stanniforth, not attempting to repress a significant 
smile ; “I see you are unfortunate this morning ; and yet few brighter days—” 

The elk i. r lady paused as if remembering a secret which carelessness had been 
on the brink of divulging. 

“ What can you mean, dear mamma,’ ” pante 2d Emily, the color suddenly forsak- 
ing her cheek as she sank upon the rustic sofa. “ Why should this day be 
brighter than any other? Can Malcolm really be coming home.” She paused 
in a predicament ; and now brow, cheek, and neck flushed almost crimson. [ But 
it may have been that the geraniums were in fault, as we modestly conjectured 
once before. | 

‘Upon my word, my child, I wish he were,” laughed Mrs. Stanniforth, “ if 
ae nothing ‘but to see your fine comp lexion! But seriously, Emily—for it is 
time we should talk se riousl y—woul 1 Mi eolm’s return—say in a week or two— 
give you more than common pleasure ¢” : 

The questioned party looked half bewilde red and half terrified. The chameleon 
is not the only living ‘thing of variable hue. Sometimes the red fuchsias and 
geraniums predominated, and at others her face caught the hue of the Egyptian 
lily. 

“Ww hy do you pant so, my poor child?” whispered Mrs. Stanniforth, soothingly. 
She sat down beside her on the sofa; and Emily, now grown deadly pale and 
very weak, nestled timidly in her embrac 8, 

“Oh dear mamma, dear, dear mamma,” was all that she could utter: and her 
tears fell fast, and she sobbed as if her little heart were breaking. 

“ Come—come, Emily,” went on the elder lady; “this is weakness—this is 
folly—this is very wrong indeed.” And the speaker passed her fingers through 
the ‘golden curls that nestled on her breast, and drew the meek head closer, as if 
anxious that the fluttered brain should hear how fondly the heart within was 
throbbing with its secret. 

“Come, come, Emily,” she repeated. “You must look up and smile at me, for 
I have great good news.” 

Emily did look up, but not with joy: with terror. 

“You would say—” she faltered breathlessly. 

“ Suppose, darling, I should say that Malcolm loved you, and that I wished you 
to love him ?” 

Quick as lightning the geranium tint again predominated—a warmer conscious- 
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ness, a sultrier glow: but next instant the Egyptian lily flung its color, the bowed 
head sank forward, and the clasping hands rel laxed, as “if smitten with sudden syn- 
cope under that tremulous pallor. 

A pause of some moments followed, only broken by low convulsive sobs and 
the rustling of their morning dresses as Mrs. Stanniforth again drew Emily closer 
to her heart. But the girl slipped softly from her embrace, slipped from the sofa 
to the floor; and kneeling there, with her head buried in that kind, motherly lap, 
and her hands reaching blindly up as if to touch the eyes (that could not see 
them for weeping), and close the eyes that they might not rest upon a daughter 
confessing her father’s shame,—so Emily now knelt beside the fountain, and its 
spray fell gratefully on her burning neck and tingling fingers, as, with an effort 
of self-sacrificing will (ah, how she writhed and quivered in the agony!) she at 
length gained sufficient control of her emotions to speak deliberately and from a 
worldly point of view of that which had never hitherto been whispered by her, 
except in prayers and aspirations “to Him who seeth not as men see, and judg- 
eth, but not as mortals judge!” 

In these prayers Mrs. Stanniforth had often heard Emily mention her father’s 
name—his fate—her own most perfe et confidenee of his innocence. But never 
before had that name been breathed in any less exalted connexion; and there was 
something terrible in the intensity of patient pain and duty triumphant over 
sufferng, now audible—yea, almost palpable—in each subdued but resolute whis- 
per. 
“That may never be,mamma,” uttered Emily, with a pause between every sylla- 
ble. “Never—never—never,” she repeated. “I must never be a bride. “Do not 
think I speak at random, for I have thought of this for years; though never, 
Ileaven be my witness! in the connection with which you have just now startled 
me, Noman that I could love would I burden with the disgrace that clings to 
me. I could respect no husband that would stoop to accept me with that felon 
blot upon my name. Least of all—oh, least of all—” 

She paused, grasping her throat wildly, as if the shame were choking her: but 
the convulsion passed, and her voice was only slower, but not less resolute as she 
ag’ ain resumed. 

‘Least of all could I consent to make Maleolm—your nephew—heir—hope— 
the last representative of your family, whose future is so bright that no ambition 
seems too dazzling,—oh mother, mother, it would be an ill return for the pitying 
tenderness that stooped to the trample d “chil 1, and picked it up from the slime of 
the world’s reproach, and folded it to your bosom, and shielded it from every 
harm; striving, by all the wiles of a generous nature, to make it forget that it 
was accursed, and loving it better for the very reason of the mockery and mali- 
cious pity that would await it elsewhe re,—oh dear, dear mother,” went on the 
poor girl, now breaking into stifled sobs; “it would be an ill return for all this— 
a case only paralle led by the adder stinging the breast in which it had been 
warmed—were I now to let your generosity, or Malcolm’s love, or both together 
(if it can indeed be that he is so unfortunate) prevail on one or both of you, to 
overlook the foul and hideous stain—” 

Ah, what agony in those small clenched, clasping, quivering hands! How 
resolute a despair in the sobbing but not faltering tones! 

“ Darling—darling! speak no more or you will kill yourself,” eried Mrs. Stan- 
niforth, weeping passionately and covering the bowed. head with kisses, “I 
should have told you the other part of my news first—but I was so confused 
with joy! Oh, E imily, do not push happiness away from you—away from Mal- 
eolm, and from me as well, on this account; for the stain that once rested, or 
was supposed to rest upon your father, that stain, Emily, has been blotted out 
for ever Y 

A shrill ery was suppressed before fully formed in the listener's throat; and 
Emily Lestrange rose slowly to her feet, pale as the sculptured marble in which 
Phidias w rought his dream ; almost as breathless and as motionless. 
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She could not speak, but the blue veins swelling into cords across her temples 
implored an explanation. 

‘Nerve yourself, my child! daughter of my adoption, and yet, I trust, to 
be more nearly allied to me! This is the erisis of your life, and you are suffering 
terribly under the ordeal.” 

Mrs, Stanniforth drew Emily to her breast, and sitting down on the rustic sofa, 
sustained her head in a rec lining posture. Still the blue veins stood out, and 
the eyes were fixed in that imploring questioning 

“Tt is true, darling,” resumed Mrs. Stanniforth, now hurrying on to an expla- 
nation. ‘ The bonds stolen by Rudolph Swartzberg have been traced and found! 
Whether they can be recove red or not is a point of law : but the State of L ouisi- 
ana has already initiated steps for the restitution of your father's property.’ 

Pale as the marble, but with lips moving in prayer and praise the daughter 
of Lestrange heard this tardy justice done to her father’s memory. Her 
breathing became softer and more regular: her eyes swam in the mist of gather- 
ing tears, and Mrs, Stanniforth well knew that when those fell, all danger would 
be over. 

“The murderer—for it was a murder, perhaps the most deliberate on record— 
has confessed his guilt,” 

The white lips of Emily clearly formed the syllables: “May God forgive 
him!” Sut not a sound was heard, save the pulsation of two fluttering 
hearts, and the occasional plash of the gold fish, playing mazily in the shallow 
basin, 

“ He has forgiven him, let us hope,” at length said Mrs. Stanniforth, solemnly. 
“ When the proof had all been collected, and was brought to him, he lay upon 
his death-bed in a Parisian garret. All his ill-gotten wealth had long since passed 
into other hands. He had sold it in small quantities, under different names, and 
in different markets until the last of it was gone: and he was finally indebted 
for necessary food and medicine to the man who had patiently traced back the 
stock, and pursued the original seller under a thousand disguises and false names, 
until he at length stood beside him in that miserable garret—a mortal herald of 
the Infinite Judge before whose throne the wretched murderer was then under 
summons to appear! Rudolph Swartzberg died within two days after his dis- 
covery, but not before making—as the last reparation in his power, and in grati- 
tude to the accuser whose compassion supplied his latest wants—a full confes- 
sion, duly witnessed and authenticated, which is now in the hands of the Go- 
vernor of Louisiana, and will, by him, be laid before the Legislature.” 

The tears, long gathering, now flowed free and fast; and as Emily nestled 
closer, and lay more helplessly in the arms of her protectress, deep sighs of un- 
speakable gratitude, and glances of almost preterhuman eloquence revealed how 
her heart was touched. 

* But the letter,” she whispered, nestling closer, and closing her eyes as if her 
happiness were all a dream from which she feared to wake; “that fatal letter 
found undirected on the table ?” 

“ Oh, there was the fiendish ingenuity; but be calm, my child! The confes 
sion has explained that fully. Your father, as you know—though it was not 
generally known—e mployed Swartzberg as a tutor to revive his knowledge of 
the German. In this capac ity, Swartzberg used frequently to point out passages 
of peculiar beauty, or intricacy, in some German book—not the mere sehool-books 
used by chil iren; but novels, or poetry—the plays of Goethe and Schiller 

“Taking advantage of this, the wretch at last discovered in a romance, ns named 
‘Agatha, that had fallen still-born from the German press, a passage suitable to 
his purpose; so adaptable, in fact, that he declared on his death-bed, that the 
murder had never entered his mind until the reading of that book suggested it. 
This passage was a letter supposed to be written by a ruined officer who had 
been gaming all night, and found himself unable to pay his debts of honor in the 
morning. Resolving on suicide, then, he sat down and wrote a general letter, 
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merely stating that he owed money which he was unable to make up, and add- 
ing that he accepted suicide as the more tolerable alternative. That paragraph 
Rudolph Swartzberg praised as possessing high literary excellence, and some 
seculiar grammatical difficulties, On the night of the murder, when your father 
i ad just made up his money and bonds for the next day’s‘audit, as they sat together 
alone in the deserted buil ling, the tutor again returned to the subject of the 
fictitious letter, and asked your father to translate it, alleging that from its diffi- 
culties, he knew he could not. 

“ Your father took the pen and proved the contrary : hé > translat ed it word for 
word, and the translation so made was the letter found upon his desk. Next instant 
Rudolph Swartzberg shot him with a pistol, which he con fe ssed he had borrowed 
that very morning for the purpose. It was your father’s pistol, and was found 

lying beside him on the floor. All the rest you eae , 

Sweet were the tears which those two loving women now mingled together; 
and very full of joy—none the less rich, because tempered with many sad associ- 
ations—were the sighs which the young girl breathed as she lay more confiding- 
ly on her guardian’s breast. 

“ All else, love, you know,” said Mrs, Stanniforth, smiling fondly in return for 
her ward’s caresses; “all else save the name of him by whose exertions these 
] 


’ 
ie, 


happy discoveries were mac 
Ah mar “a, mamma,” faltered the blushing girl, half starting from Mrs. Stan- 
niforth’s arn.- ; “ you know that I must know too well!” 

“T know not hing about it,” answered the lady, laughing quietly and moving 
towards the conservatory do: 1, which she opene sd as if about to leave. “ You 

nnot name him—I defy you.’ 
‘There is but one who could have done so much,” stammered poor Emily, 
1 moving into dangerous proximity with the red geraniums, and reflecting 
‘ir glow from brow to chin, and chin to bosom. “There is but one in all this 
world.” 

“Name him then—name him,” cried Mrs. Stanniforth gaily. “Name him 
aloud and exultingly, if you wish to convince me chat you do not yourself half 
doubt your pretended second-sight.” 

‘“‘Maleolm Berry, then,” cried Emily faintly, the blush of the fuchsias giving 
way to the deep purple of the salvias she +P come so near to drowning but a 
few minutes before. (Only a few minutes of time—but ah! what an eternity of 
feeling !) 

“At your bidding—now, heretofore and always, darling Emily,” cried the voice 
of the gentleman she had just named. And next instant the nephew was at her 
feet, while the Aunt, with highly commendable promptitude, recollected some 
pressing business in the breakfast- -room, and the young lovers were left alone. 
The brown moustache and golden curls were in most dangerous proximity. 

Alone! 

Yes, alone. For the gold fish have no tongues to tell what passed; and the 
geraniums—though their blush is the sweeter for it, and every petal alive with 
the instinct of more suggestive fancies—the geraniums are just as prudent as the 
gold fish; and both, having had a good scene all to themse Jves—for the fountain 
le aped too merrily to get more than a hurried glimpse—it has been resolve: 1 nem. 
con, by the two inarticulate witnesses that they will never disclose a meeting 
to which no language could do justice; but will ke Pp it henceforward and for 
ever enshrined in their sap and memory,—as the sufficing pabulum for such limit- 
ed, unspoken enjoyment as happiest flowers and ha ppiest fish can feel, 
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JENNIE JUNE’S LETTERS. 


JENNIE JUNE BEWILDERED AND INDIGNANT. 


My Dear Me. Eprror: I am delighted to have an opportunity of sitting 
down once more, and have a confidential chat with you, about all sorts of 
things that are going on in this great wic ‘ked dirty city, which seems to be 
growing greater, more wicked, and dirtier every day. In fact, New York 
does not seem at all like the New York I used to love above all the world. 
People are no longer kind, or good-natured, light-hearted, and unsuspecting ; 
but they bear a false smile, and look at each other askance, as if constantly 
on the look-out for an enemy. Sometimes I think I must have fallen asleep 
and woke up a hundred years ago, until a sight of the City Hall or some 
other antiquated structure restores my wandering identity. The truth is, I 
am positively bewildered, between “Street Commissioners” and “ Police 
Commissioners,” ‘“ Municipal” and “ Metropolitan,’ “ Mayor Wood” and 
“ Governor King,” “ Albany” and “ Quarantine,” “ Yellow Fever” and the 
“Comet.” I hardly know whether I am Jennie June or some one else. 

Last week the tail of the Comet swept the Street Commissioners—I mean 
the Police Commissioners swept the Mayor—no; oh dear! the tale of the 
Comet induced the Street Commissioners to stop sweeping the street, and 
they say that since then, Mayor Wood has established a private understand- 
ing with his gassy highness, so that he will suspend operations until it is 
known whether Governor King, and the people of Albany, will prosecute a 
design they have of turning us New Yorkers out of house and home, and 
stealing all the children ; a regular old-fashioned King Herod sort of an affair 
which our Mayor don’t consent to, and the Comet promises to help him, (at 
least so they say) provided Mayor Wood permits him to reduce all the politi- 
cians to their original gas, of which he—the Comet—is getting rather short ; 
that is, I suppose his tail is getting short in consequence. In this case he 
will “ pitch in” for the Mayor right and left, and numerous collapses may be 
cine to take place in Jess than no time. Among others, all the old 
bachelors are to be turned into nitric acid, for what use I don’t know; but 
at any rate, they cannot be more useless than they are now. 

I am sure 1 wish they were turned into something, for such a race of 
grumblers as the present generation of bachelors the world never saw; and 
the victims are alw: ys we poor women. They say we go to schools and 
learn nothing but how to flirt and talk bad French and despise work ; that 
if some unfortunate man marries one of us, we ruin him by our extravagance, 
provide none of the comforts of a home, but use him simply to pay the 
“board” and “bills,” while we spend our time in “ gadding,” “ dressing,” 
and talking about our neighbors. They are also always growling about our 
dress. When we wore corsets and plenty of skirts, they preached continual- 
ly about “compression of the waist,” “weight upon the hips,” etc., and 
advised young men not to marry’girls who would be sure to die of consump- 
tion. Then some of the more courageous ones among us tried the Bloomer, 
which, though not very graceful, combines ease, comfort, neatness, and eco- 
nomy. but, shade of Cleopatra! what a hubbub! It was “immodest,” 
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“unwomanly,” “ trying to ape men,” “ wearing the breeches,” and everything 
else unlovely and unfeminine. 

But by this time we were ourselves tired of tightening our waists and 
wearing an inordinate weight of clothing; and so hoops were instituted to 
give the necessary fulness, without the old mass of materia). They succeeded 
to a charm; but you know, Mr. Editor, that we have never been able to wear 
them one moment in peace; and it argues no little courage and perseverance 
on the part of ladies, that they have stuck to them faithfully, through 
showers of ridicule, storms of “‘ remonstrance,” injurious stories of their bad 
effects, and the shafts of all the small wits, which act on the nerves like the 
buzzing of a mosquito. 

The mean wretches have even raised the price of fare in some of the stages, 
but we take good care they make nothing by the operation. A joke occur- 
red the other day in one of them, which I must tell you. Six ladies found 
themselves alone in one going up the Eighth avenue, and right in front the 
ominous words, “12 CENTS FOR LADIES wiTH Hoops.” ‘This they did not 
object to paying, but they were determined to take the comfort of it, and not 
allow another person in the stage. Perhaps you know, Mr. Editor, that the 
newest style of hooped skirt is called the ‘“ Opera Skirt,” and is made in such 
a way that it can be folded over in sitting down, and does not therefore take 
up any more room than a skirt without hoops. The driver saw there was 
plenty of room and thought he would make a nice thing of it, by putting the 
usual number of 23 in the stage and making the ladies pay double. He 
imagined the women would not dare to say anything about it, particularly 
as it rained, and it would be a sort of an appeal to their humanity. Ina few 
minutes several drenched individuals rushed up to the door and were about 
getting in sans ceremonie, when they were informed by the ladies that the 
stage was “full.” Upon this the individuals looked perplexed, glanced at 
each other and then at the females, to assure themselves they were not insane, 
and then politely told them they must be mistaken, that there was plenty of 
room ; and, in the meantime, they were standing in a pouring rain. The chief 
spokeswoman thought the gentlemen were not aware of the new regulations, 
and ‘pointed to the card, when they immediately left, the driver swearing like 
a trooper. Every moment along the route the stage was stopped by appli- 
cants for admission, which was positively refused, until the driver. became 
almost insane with rage; and the ladies were perfectly satisfied with the suc- 
cess of the joke and their revenge. 

And yet with all their opposition, so inconsistent are men, they do not want 
to be seen in the street with a lady, unless she wears a terrible big hoop, and 
is dressed in all other respects to the ertent of the reigning mode. 

“Is not that a pretty girl?” said I to a young gentleman, pointing to a 
lady, whose face pleased me, but who was very quietly attired and without 
hoops. ‘ Well, yes,” said he, “rather; but she looks too ‘slinky,’ wants 
what you ladies call ‘style,’ and the French air distingué.” 

“ No, indeed,” said I, “ she only wants hoops.” 

But I am tired of that portion of the masculine crowd who assume to be 
economists in domestic matters, while in their personal affairs they are most 
extravagant: they chatter about our extravagance, but think nothing of the 
dinners and champagne, the fast horses, the cigars, the “droppings in” at 
the theatres, and all other et cetera necessaries of male existence, which cost 
more than would support a whole family. There are plenty @ poor wives 
who are obliged to “ keep up appearances” on less than a moiety of their 
husbands’ “ pocket money,” and wait until the last moment before they tell 
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ss poor miserable epitome of a man of their necessities. Of course, there 
is alway s an accumulation of them before they venture to speak. 

The wives of mechanics, who bring home their twelve, fifteen, or twenty 
dollars a week, fare much better. The pleasures of the husband are gene- 
rally shared by the wife, and the cares of each by both. A few nights since, 
at the theatre, I could not help noticing a “family party,” to whom it was 
evidently a rare enjoyment. There was the father, mother, and three chil- 
dren. The oldest boy sat on the right hand of the mother, and the girl next 
her father, and the baby boy between. It was a treat to see the pride of the 
contented mother, and beaming, happy looks of the whole party. I knew 
the boy’s linen sack was new, and that his mother had airied to finish it 
for this very occasion ; I knew, by the compls cent glances she cast on a new, 
bright Stella shawl, and the little girl’s frock, that they had been conside red 

“bargains,” and compared quite favorably with others around her. How 
intensely they enjoyed the lights and the music, the bad witticisms, and the 
stage dresses. Then the luscious oranges that were brought out between the 
acts; the warnings of the mother not to stain their clothes, and the immense 
red silk handkerchief which was passed along by the father to prevent them 
from so doing: all this was more interesting to me than the play, and it was 
impossible not to.compare their happiness with the lassitude and weariness 
exhibited by regular habitués. 

New York is, however, getting stale now; everybody is going out of town, 
and no wonder—one can recognise none of the beauty of early summer in the 
dirty, crowded streets. Men jostle each other with anxious faces, and wives 
sit at home, pale and fearful of some impending danger. The reason is, that 
terrible excitements follow each other so thick and fast—sometimes most hor- 
rible and mysterious murders, then all the danger of a civil war—that the 
whole city seems to be under the influence of a frightful nightmare ; a dark 
and dreadful pall, which stifles every happy emotion, and even checks nature 
in its outward expression of inward warmth and pleasure. I will go to the 
country, and seek some quiet, shady spot, where the gentle breeze lovingly 
woos the sweet flowers, away from the turmoil and war of passions, the fitful 
strife, the jarring discord that grates so harshly upon senses quickened into 
finer perceptions by the soft influences of the gentle summer. True to my 
name, I love June, the month of roses, and tender, glowing sunshine, which 
attracts, but does not scorch; subdues with its genial, cordial warmth, but 
does not destroy; and to see it thus desecrated, its claims unacknowledged, 
and itself veiled in mist, and weeping, is more than I can bear. The thought 
overwhelms me, Mr. Editor, and for the present, your sorrowful 

JENNIE JUNE bids vou adieu. 


USURPATION IN THE METROPOLIS.—THE BLACK 
LAWS OF NEW YORK. 
LEQIER TO THE EDITOR OF THE DEMOCRATIC REVIEW. 


Sm: The efforts of Federalists, or Centralizers, have been 
hitherto directed chiefly against the liberties of States, which 
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they have wished to deprive of their sovereignty, and merge 
into the central power. Out of the controversies and struggles 
to which these efforts gave occasion, have arisen clear, well- 
defined, and unalterable maxims of government, which have 
become vital axioms of the Democratic system. 

Foiled in their attempts to confound the State in the nation, 
and by that means to establish an absolute and tyrannical power 
over territorial and provincial institutions, the Centralizers 
have suddenly shifted their ground. They have made Albany 
their Washington, and by abusing the legislative power, have 
sought to wrest two centuries of chartered freedom from the 
second city of the world. 

A small clique of politicians, who answer to the name of 
Black Re ‘public: ans, have undertaken to manage the internal 
policy and police of the metropolis. They have ap a a 
second-rate stock-broker, with the reputation of a bankrupt, and 
the principles of an usurer, to be their agent in this gross and 
i ible op pression. sut were these miserable corruption- 
ists a junta of Daniels and Solomons, they are not the less 
bicieve rs, violators of natural and constitutional rights, the foes 
of liberty, and the most dangerous enemies with whom the 
people of New York have ever had to contend. 

Let us hear no more of “the corruptions of Mayor Wood 
and his minions.” Were Mr. Wood the most unprincipled 
manager that ever pledged an office, or wheedled a placeman, 
he is now the representative of popular and municipal free- 
dom, and his part on the great stage of the world is not merely 
respectable ; it is august and memorable. 

The citizens of New York are called upon to sustain not a 
party, nor a person, but a principle. It is nothing to them 
that the enemies of the man who represents this principle have 
selected feeble understrappers and beggarly usurers, to rush 
into the forlorn hope of this assault upon t the people and pro- 
perty, the life and liberty of our beloved and glorious metro- 
polis. Guided by the spirit of the Constitution, which pene- 
trates and informs the smallest limbs and ramifications of 
states and municipalities, I hear with contempt the paltry 
eavils and feeble moralising of legists and formalists ; I ery out, 
with the confident and ringing voice of truth—* Citizens of 
New York, defend your representative—defend the protector 
of your liberties.” 

Armed with both the weapons of civil war, the writ and 
the bayonet, the Albany legislators are wresting from us 
powers which we derive not from legislators, but from nature 
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and necessity ; which it is their duty to recognise and defend: 
their crime to diminish or usurp. 

What injuries have we inflicted upon these men, that they 
turn the highest and most doubtful prerogative of a sovereign 
State against us? If they believed that the offices of the city, 
and the powers of the municipal government, were badly ad- 
ministered, they could have oftered 'themse lves for election ; and 
then, if chosen by the people, their virtuous pretences might 
have had a beneficial proof. 

But this was not the method adopted by these would-be re- 

formers. Certain to be rejected by an immense majority of 
the people, they employed the surest method of usurpation. 
They proceeded to disfranchise this people, usurp the nght of 
this majority, dash aside the elected men of the people, arrest, 
imprison, re-arrest, re-imprison, and finally to rise in arms 
against the city, and drive the magistrates and officers of the 
law from their seats, with fixed bayonets. Every thoughtful 
man who has studied the causes which have destroyed muni- 
cipal democracies in past ages, will recognise, with alarm, 
these new indications of the rise of a cé¢ ntralizing power. They 
will observe, with deep interest and concern, tha at this new fac- 
tion has suddenly found an entering wedge where it has passed 
in between the people and their ele cted servants, and is making 
a bold effort to deprive the citizens of their immemorial right 
of taxing and guarding their own property. Should this vic- 
tory be gained, and the advantage made permanent, there is 
no more security for Union. The miserable instruments who 
have been thrust forward by their secret controllers to perform 
this service for Centralism, do not know how vast the work of 
ruin is, which they are selected to commence. Already the 
Albany managers ‘have taken away by decree the liberty « of 
purification and of police guardianship ; the next step will be, 
and is even now in contemplation, to remove the Treasury of 
New York to Albany, and soon after the Municipal Exec utive 
and the Magistracy will become the creatures and appointees 
of the State Executive. 

Reduced below the rank and condition of a county town, the 
indefeasible rights and liberties established for two centuries 
taken from this ancient and powerful community, what 
weight or authority will this great city take with her into 
the affairs of the Union? No longer a dignified and inde- 
vendent body of men, but only a mass of disfranchised and 
dishonored denizens, the people of New York, although con- 
tinuing to represent one-fifth of the entire wealth of the na- 
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tion, will wield only an unnoticeable fraction of its political 


ower. 

The Democratic conservatism of New York has hitherto 
beén the rallying power, and her political societies the strong 
de pe ndence of the friends of union and the Constitution. De- 
rived of her independence by a secret combination of bank- 
rupt brokers and political financiers, her vast power is 
destroyed, the life and soul taken out of her, and her people, 
without patronage or influence, compelled to dance attendance 
at the boot-heels of the Alb: any lobby agents. 

The sudden absorpti ion by the Stat » government of so vast a 
powe ras the munic ipal patron: Lze ot N ew Y ork is the boldest 
stroke of usurpation ever planned in thiscountry. Federalism 
in its haughtiest days would not have venture d upon so gross 
a violation of popular rights. The metropolis is a great, 


peculiar, and isolated power in the business and polity of the 


nation. The people of the State of New York were abused 
when their representative in Albany attempted to destroy the 
independence of this power. If the sovereignty of the State of 
New York were set aside, and her citizens denied the right of 
: ae nting their own officers and governing their own villages 

the » F ede - FovVve rnment ¢ the re would be a civil war. The 


Eo le of the of New York could not be made by any 
power on € arth ¢ to wails to such a degradation. But muni- 
cipalities are older and even more important institutions than 
Roveblies n State sovereignties. States may be created by 


arbitrary geographical boundaries, but great cities are a growth 
of nature. The history of the rise and progress of independent 
municipal government is a history of ancient and modern 
Democracy. Their struggles for freedom have developed in 
all ages the fundamental doctrines of human right. To see, 
then, the great and powerful Democracy of New York yielding 
without resistance to exotic usurpation ; nay, even abetting and 
aiding the venal tools who have been hired to destroy it, its 
citizens taking arms to establish their own shame, is a sight as 
strange and unexampled - it is lamentable. 

Legal technicalities, the brawling of lawyers, and the sleepy 
decisions of courts, are mere mocke ry, worse than idle, when 
the question is of the foundation and source of all laws. What 
if judge s and lawyers, interested or impartial, I care not which, 
see fit to decide that the citizens of New York can be de »prived of 
the right of self-government and the power of taxing and guard- 
ing their own property ; if the people listen to sue ‘+h decisions, 
and allow themselves foe their elected officers thereupon to 
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be insulted, knocked down, and even fired upon in the per- 
formance of official duty by the creatures of a technical usur- 
pation, they are not the people I take them to be. 

“ But,” say these legal folks, “ the charter of the City is de- 
rived from the : authority of the State, and the power whic h gave, 
‘an it not also take away?” No. As well might you say that 
the power of the Federal government can deprive a State of her 
sovereignty, or a citizen of his personal liberty, because the State 
was admitted into the Union and established by a legal act, 
and the freedom of the citizen recognised by the Constitution, 
A State once recognised and admitted, a municipality once 
established, because of sufficient population and peculiar ne- 
cessities, are perpetual and inviolable, and cannot be disfran- 
chised. The recognition of cities, with peculiar and natural 
rights of self-taxation and self-protec ‘tion, is older than that of 
limited and established monarchy. The highest acts of des- 
otism recorded of the kings of EK ngland were those attempt- 
ing to disfranchise the City of London; atte mpts always and 
successfully resisted. The inde pendent cities of Germany, 
though no larger or more populous than a second-rate town in 
the United States. preserved their charters inviolate for ten 
centuries against all the diplomacy of the empire. The civil 
wars of the Netherlands, in the middle ages, began usually in 
a contest with some usurping court or governor, like the Al- 
bany Executive, for the rights and freedom of a town. With 
the ruin of the towns in It: ily and the Netherlands the power- 
ful Democracy of the Middle Ages disappeared. In France 
all power was gradually drawn away from the towns, and cen- 
tralized; until now, so complete has been the substitution ot 
despotic centralization for the ancient freedom, not a mar 
nor a constable can be appointed without a personal order 
from the Emperor. 

Five Commissioners of Police for the City of New York 
have been wrongfully appointed by the government at Al- 
bany. These persons are, then, the executive arm ofthe city ; 
even more, they are its executive head. The office of the 
Mayoralty remains, a cypher, without dignity or power. The 
C ity no longer governs itself; it is governed by the State ; its 
charter is annulled; it is dinfranchised : it is called upon to 
tax itself for the support of these foreigners, this Albany vice- 
royalty, in whom it has no interest and no control. Their 
power is immense, corrupt, intolerable ; their independence of 
the voters, and of opinion, enables them to subjugate the 
courts of justice, as they have already done. Creating a police 
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who have no affinity with or dependence on the citizens, but 
only upon the goyernment at Albany and its minions, to 
whom they must look for bread, they are ready to exercise a 
severe and tyrannical power over the citizens. Independent 
ot the ¢ “ity, this vast body of election runners will control the 
venality, and subject the necessitous and unoce upied voting force 
of the city, to the will of the managing faction of Blac k Re- 
publicans. Black Republicanism, having now got this great 
power in its hands, will strike blow after blow until the whole 
system of mutual dependence of rulers and ruled is rent asun- 
der, and the fabric of Democracy falls in ruins. 

The usurping faction strain the statutes and wrest the mean- 
ings of laws to give the Governor of the State an appointing 
power for the City. A lawyer of puffed reputation quotes for 
them a statute, which declares that “* Whenever vacancies 
shall exist, or shall occur in any “3 the oftices of this State, 
where no provision is now made by law for filli ing the same, 
the Governor shall appoint some suits tab le person,” &e. 

Observe, that the statute referred to does not conte ges 
much less specify, vacancies occurring within the circle of 
the munic ipality, but clearly and evidently refers ts State 
ofticers—a point on which, with due deference to the learned 
pundits of the usurping faction, I venture to be positive. The 
nominating and confirming power for us, the citizens, rests 
with our elected officers. 

By the death of Mr. Taylor, the office of Street Commis- 
sioner was left open. It was the natural function of the City 
authorities to appoint some person to fill it. Governor King 

let him protect his conduct by what legal quibbles he 
may—has intruded upon, and insulted the freedom of the city, 
by making that nomination. When a court, a legislative 
body, or an executive head is appointed under a popular revo- 
lution, a charter, or a written constitution, such ap pointees, 
established for the public good as, for the deci sion ot Causes, 
or the protection of life and property in a great city—are 
tacitly endowed and provided with all the powers necessary 
to the disch: arge of their functions. 

We know what should be the powers of the city | rovernment 
of New York by knowing what duties are imposed upon it, 
for what purpose it was ¢ reated by the citizens, and why, as a 
corporate body, it has received the recognition of the State 
and nation. The first object of its care - the protect ion of 
life and property ; and now that power has been taken from it 
by an authority wholly foreign and intrusive. 
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The executive and appointing officer of the city, elected by 
the people, is set aside, and his power lodged in a commis- 
sioner nominated by the State. 

Again, the charge of streets and highways in the city is one 
of the duties for which the citizens of New York find them- 
selves naturally organized as an independent and self-govern- 
ing body. But, as in the former case, the care of the streets 
implies all the power and authority necessary for such care. 
A municipal charter is not a mere framework of delegated 
authority; it has a real existence, which it derives from the 
people of the city, as truly as the government of a state 
derives its power from the people ot thn at state, or of the Union 
from the nation. The vacancy of a subordinate oftice does 
not disfranchise the city aioe or change in any respect 
the conditions under which it was created. 

Were the state government of New York to pass out of 
existence, the city of New York would not feel the difference. 
It would not lose thereby one iota of power. It would still 
continue to elect its own officers and prov wi its own wants, 
without inquiry as to the derivation or “foundation of its 


powers. 


Let us suppose this to have happened—that instead of 


willing ourgelves to be a part of that body of American citi- 
zens known as “the State of New York,” we stood alone as 
the State of Manhattan. Clearly, then, the power of self- 
government inhering in us will not have left us. 

It might be a relief. There might be less vexation and 
annoyance, less complication and expense attending such an 
inde :pendent position ; but it would neither add to nor diminish 
the indefeasible or inherent right of self-government—a right 
not derived from any charter, but from the natural freedom, 
duty, and responsibility of every citizen. 

Now suppose that a vacancy happened to occur—a street 
commissioner dies. There is some flaw or absurdity in the 
city constitution which makes it uncertain who shall appoint 
his successor. At this crisis a person comes from Washington 
with an appointment from the Federal government, authoriz- 
ing him to act as street commissioner. Would he thereupon 
be street commissioner? Not at all. It would be necessary 
for that appointee to keep himself very quiet, and the less fuss 
he made about his Federal commission the safer he would be. 

What, then, of this appointee of Governor King¢ He 
has no right here; Governor King has no authority under the 
municipal charter; or, were there no charter, still he has no 
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authority. The people have not elected him to take care of 
their streets. He is not even a petty officer of the board of 
aldermen; he has not the faintest trace or shadow of right to 
exercise ap pointing power for purposes restricted to the city. 
And wliat more rigidly municipal offices are there than the 
charge of streets and police, and appointing agents for the 
same } 

Had the citizens of New York met together by de pute ition 
in each ward, under the charter of nature and necessity, tee 
ap pointed a body of deputies, and that body had elected « 
chairman in permanence to displace the Mayor, charging hie 
with dereliction of duty, and this chairman in permanence, 
acting by revolutionary authority, for the common good, had 
filled all the offices and appointed policemen, the citizens 
would have less to complain of. There might be a struggle, 
but there would be a ground of right, it might be beyond all 
remedy or appeal. But that is not the present state of affairs. 
As it now stands, a foreign power has displaced the executive 
and legislative authority, annulled the popular election, and 
by force of arms, with writs and with bayonets, under the newly 
imported idea of Centralizers, is proceeding to govern us 
against our will. 

As if it were not enough to usurp this power, our centr aliz- 
ing usurpers add insult to injury by putting it in commission. 
Five men, none of whom are favorab ly known to the citizens, 
und who could not command ten votes at a general election, 
are deputed to exercise almost unlimited power ove : the citi- 
zens. Had Governor King, in person, exercised this odious 
authority, had his Black Republican managers directed him to 
organize, in person, the police force in New York, and other- 
wise to substitute his own will for that of the people, it would 
have been an indication of respect on his part for the eight 
hundred thousand people, a small fraction of whose talent and 
money has served to make New York the E mpire State of the 
Union. But the manner of the usurpation is as insolent as its 
spirit is aggressive. 

The charge of police, the care of streets, and the assessment 
of taxes, constitute the natural powers of the people in every 
munic ‘ipal | government. All others are minor and dependent. 
Two of these have already been taken away. We shall next 
have a law passed appointing Commissioners—Wall street 
brokers, or “ policy men,” perhaps—to impose, assess, and 
levy taxes. I affirm, that already, and without this third and 
final usurpation, we are disfranchised, and have no longer the 
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name or dignity of citizens. Does what I affirm appear to you 
an exaggeration! Does it appear to you that, on the second 
Tuesday of December next, the day of election, “all will be 
set right again, and our fre edom given back to us.” 

“ Giv en back !” that is the word, sir; there must be a ch: ange 
in our ideas upon these subjects. We have listened too long 
to the arguments of learned lawyers who draw their premises 
from monarchical constitutions.” We must take ours from na- 
ture. J will never allow, nor should any Democrat allow, that 
a convention of law-makers can give or take away, by charter 
or otherwise, the right of self-government which inheres in the 
citizens of New York. 

It isa good thing to have es They serve to define 
and distinguish- to show what belongs to the city, and what 
to the State—they ascertain and declare, but they do not 
create, rights, powers, and franchises. As well might you say 
the peop le of the United States are freemen because Samuel 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson said so, as to aftirm that the 
city of New York is self-governed because a little crowd of 
Black Republican lawyers, assisted by lobby-men, .allowed 
them to be so. Ne ither the people of the State of New York, 
as such, nor their representative embodiments in Albany, can 
either add to or diminish the municipal liberties of New York: 
and the rights and duties proper to those liberties, though they 
may be ascertained and defined by a charter, are not created 
there by, but originally by that peculiar arrangement and soli- 
dation of a vast number of persons with their families, living 


together as citizens, denizens, and aliens, for the purposes ot 


trade, manufacture, and commerce. The people of the coun 
ties, villages, and towns, may understand each the necessities 
of the other, and m: ly conseque ntly exist together under equ al 
and similar governments, localize d by a common representative 
body, but the ‘y cannot comprehend the necessities and re quire- 
ments of a vast municipality, and are consequently not fit to 
exercise supreme power in establishing its offices, or regulat- 
ing its internal affairs. 

I have before me the argument of the five Commissioners, 
which they set up in defence of their conduct, by counsel, in 
the Court of Appeals. Mr. O’Connor, counsel for Mr. Wood, 
in other words, counsel for the people and liberties of New 
York City, against Simeon Draper and Co. of the new usurp: 
tion, argued that the question between the parties should be 
settled by the spirit and tenor of the Constitution, ‘and not 
by some twent y words at the end of it,” left there with a blind 
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meaning, as happens in every constitution ever yet penned. 
Mr. O’Connor wr 5 d from a learned writer: 

‘The power of local government is subject to the Supreme 
antral Power, aaa that central power must therefore be 
guarded against.” 

Sir, Mr. O'Connor and the learned writer may be right in 
the particular cases the learned writer had in view; but it is 
not true, sir, that a local government is a/ways subject to the 
Supreme Central Power. I am reminded by this ‘and by a 


thousand other examples, how fallible are the arguments of 


lawyers applied to the affairs of popular constitutions, and how 


inherent and incurable the vice of applying the doctrines of 


monarchical states to tind the limits of popular liberty. It is 
an error to assume that the legal philosophy derived from the 
study of European law is a common measure for all cases that 
may arise under all constitutions of society. It is not a 
common measure for the extreme despotis m of Asia, where 
principles unknown to Europe and to justice are introduced, 
nor is it a common measure for the American State Demo- 
cracies, where constitutions have so little of tradition, and rise 


directly out of the individual liberties and Jocal necessities of 


the people. 

The counsel of Simeon Draper and his clique, who went up 
to Albany to procure a set of cords and shackles, not for the 
felons, but for the citizens of New York, to tie our hands and 
gag and blindfold us, while he and his sharping crew fumble 
the public purse, and manage for the winter elections; this 
learned counsel defends the arbitrary power of the State over 
the city, ignores the existence of any spirit or soul of a chart 
or rather, of all charters, and quotes British monarchical noliey y 
as a model for our good friends, the Albany legislators. Mr. 
Evarts proves also, by simple quotation, that on two previous 
occasions the Legis lature have passed laws in regard to the 

stablishment of a police force ; and his inference, most lawyer- 
like. is that having acted hitherto, in some degree, within the 
limits of the — titution, they may in future violate it with 
imp unity, as by the appointment of their five intrusive com- 
missioners. To have done what seemed right for the time, 
is, in estimation of this able lawyer, to have acquired a right 
in doing wrong ever after. This is called precedent, and is a 
great matter. 

The British Parliament, in the days of the good king George 
the Fourth, of pious memory, passed an act establishing “a 
Metropolitan Police.” This ‘also is one of the arguments ad- 
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duced by this gentleman, for the validity of a Metropolitan 
police in New York. When Mr. O’Connor argues, on the 
other hand, that the Constitution of the State of New York is 
violated in spirit, by the recent act districting the entire State, 
including the city of New York, in one of these districts, he 
clearly talks reason and good sense,—I mean law sense, de- 
rived and de pendent ; and he shows the enormous mischief that 
might be perpetrate d under cover of this “ gerrymandering” 
scheme of new districts. The recognised and constitutional 
counties, towns, villages and crries of the State, are thereby 
annihilated, and their boundaries broken up; and it would be 
impossible to set forth this wrong more clearly than it has been 
done by Mr. O’Connor. 

But the method of this admirable legist and reasoner is still 
the method of the lawyer. He admits the existence in Al- 
bany of a supreme power over New York, and he falls back 
upon the constitution as a — against the encroachments 


of that power. Now suppose, si - that the Constitution itself 


had been tampe red with by the ae who have attempted to 
inflict this injury upon us; suppose by a two-third vote, or by 
an appeal to the — of the State, the New York city re- 
presentatives had been completely outvoted, or perhaps cor- 
rupted ; and upon the strength of this, Simeon Draper, Thur low 
Weed & Co., had proceeded with an obscure or he 
clause in a bad Constitution, to annihilate the charter of New 
York, and divide the city into towns, skilfully “ gerry cat T- 
ed,” as the learned counsel says, for the election; am I not 
right in saying, that the people of the city would be obliged to 
make a revolution against such a clause in such a constitution, 
and quietly shut up their shops, and place a guard upon the 
rivers and railroads, and muster one hundred thousand 
strong, if necessary, against such an outrage or its miserable 
instruments / 

The lawyers would be of no use to us in that case; they 
would have no Constitution to construe or quote from. Law, 
Latin, and the glorious British Constitution, and the Pandects 
of Justinian, to use phrases practically familiar to our friend, 
the Metropolitan Commissioner, would be “ quite bankrupt, 
and quotations at a discount.” But let us do full justice to 
Mr. O'Connor. As a legal man, it was his duty to kee ‘p within 
and behind the State Constitution; and even there “cabined, 
cribbed, confined,” he has effectually demolished Messrs. the 
gentlemen of the entering wedge of Centralism. 


“If it be true that the Legislature cannot, for general purposes, make 
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other divisions than counties, cities, towns, or villages, yet for specific pur- 
poses it was argued that they might—for taxation, or for lamp and watch 
districts. Thus, they might take two-thirds of New York, and one-third of 
Brooklyn, and call it an arrondissement. So for purposes of police, they 
might make a new coat out of two or three old coats, and redivide, and set 
off in scraps and parcels, and make new districts, and having thus confounded 
the whole subject of local government, they might get around that prohibition 
which forbids the alteration for purposes of general government, and the 
whole scheme and design of the Constitution is defeated. 

“ The leading intent of the whole Constitution was to decentralize. Confi- 
dence in the people and distrust in those whom they have chosen appear in 
every line. The patronage of the Governor and the Legislature was taken 
away, and placed in the hands of the people, or of the local authorities. 
Even the power of ‘ gerrymandering’ was taken from the Legislature by 
vesting the power of forming election districts in the bands of the County 
authorities. But the present Legislature had hit upon a new method of 
gerrymandering, and there was no express negative to be quoted against it. 

“ Third Point.—The Metropolitan Police Act, in its whole scope and design, 
and in every one of its provisions, is repugnant to the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution ; and it is consequently void. 

“|. There is a manifest intent pervading the Constitution that districts 
shall not be created for permanent purposes of civil government, which are 
‘new, anomalous and unknown’ to the people and to the Constitution itself. 

“If. The Legislature cannot be permitted to defeat this design, or to cir- 
cumvent and overreach the provisions of the fundamental law by new and 
unheard-of devices.—( Warner vs. The People, 2 Denio, 275.) 

“ITI. The division of the country into separate districts, with powers of in- 
ternal government, administered through officers chosen in and by the vici- 
nage, is the distinguishing feature of a Free State. To carry this principle 
to the utmost practicable extent was a leading object of the Constitution. 
If all local officers may be appointed by the central power, that object must 
fail, and each county, city, town, and village, so far as official patronage is 
concerned, may, by Legislative magic, be reduced to the condition of an 
Eastern pashalic or satrapy. 

“TV. There is nothing in the suggestion that necessity might arise for the 
creation of these anomalous governmental districts. Such is not the fact. 
And, if it were, the people in their fundamental law have refused to acknow- 
ledge it. 

“1. The divisions recognised for permanent purposes of civil government 
contemplate society in its normal condition. The exigencies of insurrection, 
war, pestilence, famine, &c., invoke the military power of the State, or the 
employment of temporary civil agencies, not permanent officers. 

“2. Pilots and coast-guards of every description must always be employed 
in reference to natural divisions. They do not come within the idea of 
arbitrarily-formed local districts. Officers to attend the movement of vessels 
or property along the whole course of a natural or artificial stream, or even 
along a railroad, or in a balloon route, when one shall be established, might 
well be brought within the same principle. 

“3. Hospitals and asylums for the reception of patients without reference 
to the local residence of such patients, and prisons, or other public establish- 
ments of like general character, have no feature of political locality. 

“4. It may be conceded that many acts which have been passed for the 
draining of swamps, and for the building of bridges, court-houses, &c., by 
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State appointees within the limits of particular counties, cities, towns, &c., 
and at their cost, are valid. These are mere temporary agencies for the per 
formance of a single specified act. Under this head, much irremediable 
abuse of the legislative power, and much virtual usurpation may occur. But 
the want of effectual restraint at that point, is no reason for throwing down 
the barriers which have been provided at others. 

“ V. Even if the general concluding words of Art. 10, § 2, should be 
deemed of obscure or doubtful import, they cannot be so construed as to set 
aside or render inoperative all the positive provisions of the Constitution 
concerning local officers. The operation claimed for them would make void 
the first and fundamental article in the bill of rights (Const. Art. 1, § 1). 

“1. If these words, as probably designed by the Committee who framed 
the section, shall be deemed applicable to local officers only, then they must 
be construed veddendo singula singulis, 1. €., * elected’ by the people of the 
counties, cities, towns, or villages, or ‘ appointed’ by the authorities thereof, 
as the Legislature may direct. 

If they are to be applied to all officers, State or local, the same prin- 
ciple of construction must be followed. As to State officers, they, too, must 
be ‘elected’ by the people of the whole State, or ‘ appointed’ by some State 
authority. 

This construction is necessary to avoid the inadmissible conclusion 
that the people, by an ill-worded supplement, have virtually repealed a great 
part of their own Constitution. 

“ Fourth Point.—The repealing clause is inoperative. 

“J. The Legislature did not intend to abolish the pre-existing system, un- 
less this new device contrived to take its place should take effect. Simple, 
absolute, and unconditional repeal was not intended, but only substitution or 
repeal sub modo (Tims vs. The State, 26 Alabama, 165, 170; Fason vs. The 
State, 6 English’s (Ark.) R. 4, 81.) 

“JI. The whole design and framework of the act depend upon the provi- 
sions which are void. In such a case, all mere incidents must fall with their 


principal (Warren vs. Charlestown, 2 Gray 84, 97, 98; Exchange Bank vs.* 


Hines, 3 Ohio State R. 34). 

“Such was a summary of the arguments which he had to urge on the 
part of the ap ypellants, and he respectfully submitted to their honors that the 
judgment of the Supreme Court should be reversed, and judgment entered 


for the people le. 


So much and more for the legal arguments grounded on the 
Constitution of the State of New York. 

The arguments of the Respondents, 7.¢., of Mr. Evarts in be- 
half of Simeon Draper and Co., may be summed up in a para- 
graph. They argue that the Legislature at Albany is the sole 
and sovereign power without appeal, and that it can do just 
what it pleases with the City of New York; appoint, remove 
all its petty officers; grant, modify, or annul all charters, 
and all provisions of charters ; in a word, that the ap pointing 
ower of the municipality of New York city is inherent in the 
New York State Legislature, and that under all and every 
charter, or no charter, the Mayor, Aldermen, and all other 
officers of the city are, in effect, the appointees and creatures 
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of the Legislature and Executive of the State. The argument 
is sustained by the usages of monarchical governments. 

The people ot the United States have been repeatedly agi- 
tated by the contests between local and general governments 
The first grand agitation, under the leadership of Samuel 
Adams of Massachusetts, was during the existence of the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, adopted in 1777, and which remained 
in force until 1788. The jealousy ‘of the local chartered legis- 
latures of the thirteen original * colonies,” recently indepen- 
dent, was more intense than it is possible, perhaps, for us of 
the present day to conceive. It was argued that the establish- 
meut of a Central power, centralizing the forces of government, 
would annihilate the liberties of the people, and sul ibject the 
towns and villages to the supreme will of an Neyer 


government. Every degree of usurpation, and with justice, 
was anticipated under such an organization, and it peel 
to be impossib le to form a federal government. Every effort 


at a permanent organization was unsuccessful, until by re- 
peated agitation on the side of Soe and concession on 
the side of the lederalists, the absolute and inalienable rights 
of States were acknowledged, oa the functions of the Central 
power limited to a general guardianship over the interests of 
the nation. 

Out of this contest arose, on the one hand, the Democratic 
party, headed first by Samuel Adams, in Massachusetts, and 
then by Thomas Jefferson, his junior and political pupil, in 
Virginia. Centralization, after struggling against Democracy 
through the sittings of the Cons stitutional Conventions of 1788, 
passe «l into the councils of the whigs, = after the dissolution 
of that party re-ap pe ared in the Anti-Stat » Rights struggles of 
the numerous factions who combined against and were de- 
feated by the Democracy at the last P residential el ction. 

It is one of the cuiding m: ixims of political criticism to judge 
+ intention of a fundamental law or measure of gore rnment 
by the political system of its originators and supporters. That 
the recent Albany movement is directed against the interior 
soul and system of Democracy, and is only one of a series of 
contemplated measures, all of which are to increase the power 
of the State government, and of the national Executive, at the 
cost of individual and municipal freedom, is an immediate and 
irresistible judgment from the character of the men who pro- 
pose ‘1 and are attempting to impose it. 

The intention is gradually to remove from cities, and finally, 
when the first examples have been made and submitted to, 
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from towns and villages, those liberties of self-government, 
which are necessary to the Democratic organization, and to re- 
solve all the forces of government, now distributed among the 
people, into the one central and appointing power at Albany. 

Every town, county, and city in the State, enjoys at present 
the right of electing its own officers for the management of its 
own domestic affairs. But the city of New York, because of 
its immense population, and its isolated position, having real 
relations with other parts of the world fully as important, in 

oint of fact, as those which it maintains with the interior of 
New York, is not only entitled to, but absolutely possesses an 
independent municipal power. If this power is momentarily 
usurped by the State Legislature, the usurpation is one of those 
accidents which sometimes occur through that inattention or 
temporary blindness which at times affects the freest and most 
intelligent communities. 

Let us never forget that the derivation of the power of 
government in a Democracy, is first from the individual free- 
dom of the people, and, in the second stage—that of munici- 
pal organizations—from the circumstances under which these 
free individuals are associated. These circumstances, recog- 
nised by the will and reason of the aforesaid individuals, and 
by no others, are looked upon as necessities, and are the ground 
and reason of a free municipal organization, prior to that of 
the State, as that of the State is prior to that of the nation. 
Consequently it is not the power of the State government that 
is sovereign in affairs proper to the city; nor is it the power 
of the nation that is sovereign in affairs proper to the State. 
These distinctions constitute the body of the Democratic doctrine. 

With the greatest respect, there fore, for the legal ability of Mr. 
O’Connor, and fully acknowledging the necessity which obliged 
him to rest his argument wholly upon a close and intelligent 
reading of the State Constitution, I feel it ne cessary to pronounce 
his arguments, in a political view, incomplete. ‘The form of 
local government is not, as Tegards municipalities, subject to 
the supreme central power;” for, if we admit that, we annihi- 
late the State sovereignties, and convert municipality unto a 
thing of a day, a creature of parchment, dependent for its 
worthless and transient life upon the will of despotic and cen- 
tralizing power. 

We hold that the present contest between the City and the 
State of New York is as important in its bearings and will be 
as fruitful in its results as any that has yet arisen between the 
two grand parties of Centralizers and Democrats. Principles 
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vital to liberty are involved in it. The use which has been 
made of it to effect a temporary — of interests between a 
ortion of the Democratic party in New York and the Black 
Re publican centralizers and faetienitati, shows already what 
vast forces and extensive means of influence and corruption 
have been brought to bear against the liberties of the city. 
Sir, | have a profound contidence in the instincts of the New 
York Democracy: though their judgment may be sometimes 
warped by personal prejudice, or the desire of revenge, o r by 
dissatisfaction with their leaders and placemen, | am con- 
fident they will all rally to the right side, and that no portion 
of them will allow their personal feelings to be made the causes 
of their own subjugation and ruin. 
V INDEX. 


PATRIOTISM OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Wurst every citizen of this Metropolis feels a just pride in 
the grandeur of the structures erected for re ligious and chari- 
table purposes that meet the eye on almost every street corner 
while he rejoices in the spirit of magnanimity and good ne wit 
borhood which characterizes our people ; their honorable am- 
bition to excel in charity education, commerce, arts and 
sciences, it is with pride that we look back to the more 
humble hour of our history; the darker and more threatening 
period of her trials. Her “old Sugar House” which stood, 
until lately, a monument to the patriotism and self-sacrificing 
devotion to Municipal right and the cause of freedom, of the 
people of New York. Her lowly sepulchre near tide water, 
on the Brooklyn side, containing the bleached bones of thou- 
sands of the heroic band who suffered and died on board the 
“ Jersey prison ship,” for the same noble cause, recall to our 
mind the gleaming golden light of historic truth, de ‘monstré iting 
that New York, in the early days of our country’s struggle, 
was true to herself, true to the cause of Libe rty, and firm in 
defense of her Municipal rights. Nor is this all; long before 
the Revolution, the citizens of this island dared to resist not 
only courts and lawyers, who infringed their rights; but the 
Governor of the State, appointed by a King, could not degrade 
their manhood, although his “ Excellency” could destroy their 
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lives. The early settlers of this hallowed spot, already then, 
breathed a spirit of liberty and self- respect w hich still lives in 


and among their descendants. * Sovereign laws,” and rules of 


laws, issued by the high i courts presided over by 
judges with “black” robes and “white” wigs, and sanctioned 
by the King and his Governor of the State, were overruled 
and nullified by the commonalty of this city, long before his 
majesty’s statue was defaced and demolished in Bowling 
Green. 

We are aware that vindicating the truth of history is re- 
garded as treason by the “model modern friends of freedom,” 
and insisting on rights, personal and municipal, which no 
power save that of the Almighty can withdraw from the 
citizens or Corporation, is “seditious” and revolutionary in 
their opinion; yet we will venture to recur to the facts that 
justify the actions of those who are now vindicating. the rights 
of our municipal government :— 


“The great English revolution of 1688, and the accession of William and 
Mary, were hailed with enthusiasm in the colonies, and awakened in New 
England and New York an earnest desire to reposse ss the rights and fran- 
chises which had been wrested by the Stuarts, or tamely yielded to their 
rapacity. ” " . * <Althongh a press he ud been established for 
scientific and literary purposes at Cambridge, in Massachusetts, about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, printing was not commenced in Boston, 
Philadelphia, or New York, until near the close of that century ; nor w: as any 
newspaper printed in the American colonies before the year 1700,” * © % 

“ The first newspaper which appeared in the colony of New York was the 
‘New York Gazette,’ by William Bradford, in 1725. It was the fifth then 
in existence in the American colonies ; three having already been established 
in Massachusetts, and one in Philadelphia. Bradford was said to have fled 
from Philadelphia to New York. He had given offence by publis hing a paper 
written by George Keith. Keith had been condemned by the city meeting 
of friends for a doctrine which he maintained, and appealed to the general 
meeting of that society, and published an address concerning the controversy. 
The address was denounced as seditious, and Bradford was arrested and 
imprisoned for printing it. The trial of Bradford is a curious and not an 
uninstructive illustration of the spirit of the age, and of the imperfect notions 
of the liberty of the press which prevailed at that day.” Keith was adjudged 
guilty, both in the ecclesiastical and civil courts sichow a hearing; and one 
of the judges having declared that the court could judge of the matter of fact 
without testimony, directed the common crier to ‘ proclaim, in the market 
place, the accused to be a seditious person, and an enemy to the king and 
queen’s government.’ Bradford and Macomb, an associate, were charged 
with circulating*the offensive pamphlet, and demanded a speedy trial as ¢ 
right secured by magna charta. Being members of the society of friends, 
they appeared in court covered. Justice Cooke inquired, ‘ What bold, 
impudent, and confident men are these to stand thus confidently before the 
court?’ Bradford replied, ‘We are here only to desire that which is the 
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right of every freeborn English subject, which is s eee 2 justice; and it is 
strange that that should be accounted impudence.” Sa istice Cooke answered, 
“Tf thou hadst beenin England, thou would have had thy bacl k lashed before 
now.” ‘The prisoners continued to press for a trial. Justice Cooke replied, 
“ A trial thou shalt have, and th: at to your cost, it may be.” When the trial 
came on, Bradford asked that he might have a copy of the presentment, and 
be informed under what law he was prosecuted; but these requests were 
denied. During the trial, “the grand jury sat by the prisoners overawing 
and threatening them, when they spoke boldly in their own defence, and one 
of the grand jurors wrote down such words as they disliked, signifying that 
they would present them. Justice Cooke bade the grand jurors take notice 
of such and such words.” When the pr isoner’s counsel | began to say some- 
thing in regard to the matter, the court directed an officer to take him away. 
The attorney for the pr —_ concluded by saying, “It was evident 
William |] am adford printed the seditious paper, he being the printer in this 
place, and the frame on which it was printed was found in his house.” * * * 
The jury, however, after remaining out sixty hours, resisted all the efforts of 
the court, disagreed, and were discharg * * * Thus the foundation of the 
press in New York may be said to smd been laid in the maintenance or 
assertion of its primary rights and liberties. * * * John Peter Zenger esta- 
blished in 1733 the “ New-York Weekly Journal,” the second newspaper in the 
colony. It opposed the administration of Governor Cosby, and supported the 
interest of Rip Van Dam, who had previously conducted the administration. 
Zenger maintained an effective batt ‘y. “The ballads, serious charges, an d, 


above all, the home truths in his ictal journal, irritated Cosby and his 
council to madness.” Zenger was confined several months by order of the 
governor and council, for printing and publishing seditious libels; treated 


with unwarrantable severity ; deprived of pen, ink, and paper, and denied 
the visits of his friends. The popular feeling, however, was strong ly against 
these proceedi igs. ** * Themayor and the magistrates also refused to obe y 
the mandate of the governor and council, and to attend the burning of the 
libellous papers ‘by the common hangman and whipper, near the pillory.” 

The grand jury manifested equal contumacy, and ignored the presentment 
against Zenger. The attorney-general was then directed to file an informa- 
tion. The judges refused to hear and allow the exceptions taken by Zenger’s 
counsel, and excluded — from the bar; but he was ably defended by other 
counsel, and especially by Andrew Hamilton, then a barrister of Philade 

phia. Zenger pleaded aol guilty. His counsel admitted the printing and 
publishing of the papers, and offered to give their truth in evidence. The 
counsel for the prosecution then said, ‘‘ The jury must find a verdict for the 
king,” and gave the usual definition of a libel; asserting that, “‘ whether the 
person defamed was a private nan or magistrate, whether living or dead, 
whether the libel was true or false, or whether the party against whom it 
was nade was of good or evil fame, itewas nevertheless a libel.” He then 
quoted from the Acts of the Apostles, and from one of the epistles of Peter, 
to show that it was a very great offence “to speak evil of dignities ;” and 
insisted upon the criminality by the “laws of God and man, of reviling 
those in authority, and consequently that Mr. Zenger had offended in a most 
notorious and gross manner, in scandalizing his exce//ency our governor, who, 
said the counsel, is the king’s immediate representative and supreme magis- 
trate of this province.” * * * The jury, after a short consultation, returned 
a verdict of not guilty, to the great mortification of the cowrt and of Zenger’s 
persecutors, but with great satisfaction to the people. The common council 
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of the city conferred upon Mr. Hamilton the public thanks and the freedom 
of the corporation, for that signal service which he cheerfully undertook 
under great indisposition of body, and gen rous sly performed, refusing either 
fee or reward. Such was the struggle which tl » press had to maintain only 
one hundred years ago, and only forty years be fore the re vountion gave to its 
freedom the sanction of government and the impress of authority. 


Thus it is seen by the best authenticated history that forty- 
three years previous to the great Revolutionary strugel . the 
Mayor, the magistrates—local otticers—the Grand Jury, "ha 
the popular feeling of the City of Ne ww York, broke ° in ad- 
vance of all others, the tyrannical chain that bound the /’ress, 
and which event was regarded by Governor Morris and other 
patriots, as the ae of American freedom, the m weary] star 
of that liberty which subse _ ntly revolutionized Americ: 

Here, on this ve ry spot, the bud of American freedom first h burst 
forth: unfolding its fragrant leaves until the Tree of Liberty 


has extended its branches over nearly the entire continent. 
Here, too, on this little island, was a free press born, 
without which all would still be mist and darkness. And how 


1 
| 


eruel that any of th 


1c 
eee ae 5 
verted it from its hol 


inheritors of that freedom should have per- 
y first i st s; but yet such is human frailty 
and weakness. Those degenerate offshoots from the free press 
ir prototypes as well as tha others. While the presses 
who are defending thie people of New York against central 
interference trom bene, are imitating the course of a Brad- 
Ford, Zenger, and Folt, that portion opposing the people were 
fairly represented by Gazne and Rivington, the contemporaries 
of Bradtord, Holt, and Zenger. Gaine claimed to be “ neutral,” 
and, as a matter of course, his paper, the Mercury, was very 
independent. Tis history, from.the authority first quoted, runs 
as follows: 


‘* Gaine (who was a native ’ Jreland), continued to print ard sel] beoks 
in Hanover square until his d cath in 1807, a. period of nearly sixty years 
Exact, punctual, and industrious, he acquired a are estate, and transmitt 
a reputation for personal honesty, thrift, and tact, not often disturbed by 
excessive aspirations of patriotism. Approaching the Revolution, he was 
ostensibly neutral; but with a desire to keep thie str ngest side, he alter ately 
printed for the people and the loyal authorities, as each secmed to pre- 
ponderate. Although he removed with his press to New Jersey on the 
approach of the British army, he returned when they had gained possession 
of the city ; and emboldened by their successes, pursued the natural impulses 
of his mind, and gave to the royal cause the best cfforts of his pen and press. 
His request to be allowed to remain in the city after its evacuation by the 
British ariny was granted; but his traits of character were happily hit off in 


* Introduction to the Natural History of New York. 
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a poem which appeared on the Ist of January, 1783, professing to be the 
humble petition of Gaine to remain in the city, in which his early profession 
and attachment to the cause of the country, his subsequent adhesion to the 
royal cause, and his final appeal were humorously and satirically described. 
“As matters have gone, it was plainly a blunder, 
But then I ¢ xpecte d the whigs must knock under, 
And I always adhere to the sword that is longest 
And stick to the party that’s like to be strongest.” 


The Mercury, of course, did not survive the Revolution. 
‘Rivington was an English bookseller, a man of the world and of good 
business in New York in 1761, and in 1773 


commenced the publication of the Gazette on a large medium sheet fclio. 





talents, who established 3 


The paper surpassed its contemporaries in enterprise, and in its original 





essays and its various intelligence ; and soon came to be extensively patronized 


rincipal towns. But when the king’s arms were substituted for 





ein all the 
the early vignette, and the descriptive words in the title, ‘ever open and 
uninftluenced,’ were erased, and 

if host y to the popular cause, a body of armed men from Connectieut 
November, 1775, entered the city on horseback, beset the printer’s habit 
tion, destroyed his press, and threw his types into heaps or converted ‘iain 


the paper gave unequivocal demonstrations 


nto bullets. Two vears afterwards, he returned from England with new 
materi ls, and renewed his paper, which now appeared twice a week on a 
sheet of royal size, surmout ited with the royal arms, and entitled ‘ The Royal 
Gazette, | ublished by James Rivington, printer to the king’s most exe llent 


majesty.’ This paper was conducted with exceeding virulence against the 


} 
| 


ng royal press in the colonies, issued from the chief 
seat of British power, and attained prece dence as the acknowledged offic ial 

became very obnoxious to the prevailing party. At 
length, foreseeing the result, aise ston sought to conciliate the whigs. and 
sneceeded so far as to insure the toleration of his resid i 
his paper, although it discarded the emblems and appendages of 


expired in 1783.” 


an bels.’ It was the lear 








‘7 
organ, and necessary 


ity 5 but 





istrative of the cases 


History is truly a great teacher. How ill 


| 

referred to of the condition of affairs in this city to-day. We 
have our Holts an id Zengers, our Gaines and Rivinetons; the 
former sustaining the mght with all the force of truth and 
logical deductions ; the latter truckling to power and tyranny 
with a virulence and bitterness beyond comprehension. And, 
as those they pattern after, could not live in an atmosphere 
so purely Democratic as New York, so too they must soon 
“ce out or leave.” 

We have also our Governor—King—and courts subservient 
to his control, who are perpetrating a far arian wrong, a 
more heinous offence against civil liberty and Municipal right 
than sd their predecessors, the English King, his eovernors 
and judg We have likewise, “a mayor and magistrates. 


who he to obey the governor’s mandates,” and a popular 
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sentiment that sustains them, as did the local officers and 


people i in the memorable year es 33, and in doing’ which, they 
inaugurated the cause of liberty for America :- 


When Freedom o’er this Western world, 

Her Heaven-dyed banner first unfurled, 

She thundered from he © mountain height 

In all the mz ajesty of mi ght— 

And loud proclaimed from zone to zone, 

That Liberty was on her throne; 

She turned her proud eye on the East, 

And murmured, “ Now thy reign has ceased”— 
Then cast her bright smile on the West, 


t 


And whispered to her children, “ rest. 


From Maine’s dark pines to southern lands 
From Hudson’s heights to Bigbee’s sands— 
From where the river monarchs pour, 

To where Atlanta laves the shore— 
Columbia’s sons arose and came, 

To find their purchased home a name 
Their sires united fought and died, 

Their children following side by side 

And all, in union, dealt the blow, 

That laid Oppression’s tyrant low 


United in their smiles and tears, 

United in their hopes and fears— 

Mingled in one their common fates 

One voice proclaimed Unrrep States 

And they were blessed—for Peace came down, 
And spread her happy influence round ; 

While pure Relig ion’s holy fight 

Dispersed the shades of moral night ; 

And pilgrims from earth’s farthest strand, 
Came to find rest in Freedom’s land. 


And nourishes her soil one son, 

Who'd breathe the words, “Be freedom done; 
Protects the one would raise his hand 

To disunite this glorious land? 

Then let him turn in shame away 

For Lim does Freedom shed ho ray. 

But brightly shall her beacon light 

The path of those who bravely fight, 

To save this dear and prosperous land 

For ever from Oppression's hand, 


It is peculiarly proper that the song of freedom should hav« 
been first chanted in New York, and echoed back from the 
fresh hills and mountains of the tar country; that the voice ot 
liberty should have been uttered from a city destined to become 
the first on the continent, the greatest in the world. The de 
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termined spirit evinced by the municipal authority and the 
people of New, York, in defence of libe ‘rty of speech and the 
freedom of the press, at the early per riod referred to, was no 
less ardent on the approach of the other struggle, that of 1775, 
which resulted in the Declaration of “’76,” and the final inde- 
pendence of the United States, after a trying, and at times 
doubtful, controversy of seven years. 

On the assembling of the Provincial Convention at the Ex- 
change, April 20th, 1775, out of thirty-three members, New 
York numbe red ele ven of her noblest sons, an id Ne Ww Y ork, 
Kings, and Westchester, twenty-two, or two-thirds of all the 
members from the entire colony of New York. These facts 
demonstrate one instructive truth, viz., that in the first trying 
hours of the Revolution, that portion of the State, exc lusive of 
the city of New York and the adjoining counties, re prese nted 
only one-third of the moral and politic ‘al influence, which made 
New York one of the leading States in the controversy with 
Great Britain; and, further, that that portion of the State 
which furnished only one-third of the means—moral, political, 
and material—in defending the country against English oppres- 
sion, has lately attempted to dishonor and humiliate their breth- 
ren who contributed so much tor the American cause. 

On the 28th April, 1775, a committee then in session in New 
York, adopted and published the following patriotic appeal to 
the peop le of the colony, in favor of electing delegates to a 
provincial congress : 


“ CommitrEE CuamBer, New York, April 28, 1775. 


“* Gentlemen,—The distressed and alarming situation of our country, occa- 
sioned by the sanguinary measures adopted by the British ministry (to en- 
force which the sword has been actually drawn against our brethren in the 
Massachusetts), threatening to involve this continent in all the horrors of a 
civil war, obliges us to call for the unit aa aid and council of the colony at 
this dangerous crisis. 

‘Most of the Deputies who composed the late Provincial Congress held in 
this city, were only vested with power to choose Delegates to represent the 
Province at the next Continental Congress: and the Convention, having 
executed that trust, dissolved themselves. It is, therefore, thought advisable 
by this committee that a Provincial Congress be immediately summoned to 


deliberate upon, and from time to time to direct such measures as may be 


exped ient for common safe ty. 

‘ We persuade ourselves that no arguments can now be want ing to evince 
the necesgity of a perfect union; and we know of no method in which the 
united sense of the people of the Province could be salad but the one 
now propos 7. - 

“ We can assure you that the appointment of a Provincial Congress, ap- 
proved by the inhabitants of this city in general, is the most proper and 
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salutary measure that can be adopted in the present melancholy state of this 
continent; and we shall be happy to find that our brethren in the ditferent 
counties concur with us in opinion. 
‘By order of the Committee. 
“Tsaac Low.” 


On the 29th of April an organization was formed on the fol 
lowing basis: 

“ A General Association agreed to and subscribed by the 
Freeholders, Freemen, and Inhabitants of the City and County 


ot New Y ork. 


* Persuaded that the salvation of the rights and liberties of America d 
pends, under God, on the firm union of its inhabitants, in a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the measures necessary for its safety ; and convinced of the necessi:) 
of preventing the anarchy and confusion which attend a dissolution of th 
powers of government: We, the freemen, freeholders, and inhabitants of the 
City and County of New York, being alarmed at the avowed design of the 
Ministry to raise a revenue in America, and shocked by the bloody scen 
now acting in the Massachusetts Bay, do, in the most solemn’ manner, resolv: 
never to become slaves; and do associate under all the ties of religion, honor, 
and love to our country, to adopt and endeavor to carry into execution what- 
ever measures may be recommended by the Continental Congress, or resolved 
upon by our Provincial Convention, for the purpose of preserving our Con- 
stitution, and opposing the execution of the several ar! itrary and oppressive 
acts of the British Parliament, until a reconciliation between Great Britain 
and America on constitutional principles (which we most ardently desire) 
ean be obtained. And that we will, in all things, follow the advice of our 
General Committee, respecting the purposes aforesaid,.the preservation oi 

| | 
peace and good order, and the safety of individual and private property. 

“ Dated in New York, April and May, 1775.” 

The City of New York seems to have been the grand focus, 
irresistibly attracting all other Revolutionary light that slowly 
appeared in other sections of the country. For a long time, 
during the controversy with England, New York continued 
the centre of military operations, and her citizens contested 
inch by inch every toot of ground with the enemy. True, 
they were driven from their homes, cast into dungeons, and shot. 
but they never forsook their principles, nor abandoned their 
Cause 5 they could not be made ‘“* slaves. From the establish- 
ment of peace they have maintained, and ever will maintain, 


s4 


their independence. They possess the power, and knowing 
their rights dare defend them. They have ever been true to 
the State, and faithful in support of the Union; and viewing 
with abhorrence every species of tyranny, they cannot consent 
to have their rights encroached on. As they were first to pro- 


claim the freedom of the press, and to detend the liberty ot the 





LD 
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citizen and the rights of the municipality, so they will be the 
last to yield any right, either of the press, the citizen, or cor- 
poration ; and whoever shall attempt to deprive them of any 


ot these, will assume a dreadful responsibility. 


THE SPIRITUAL WITNESS. 


Proressor D, of —— University, was a truth-telling and veracious man, but 
no less an excellent and thrilling raconteur. When he became aged, and the 
snows of seventy winters rested upon his head, there was but one night of the 
year, the new-vyear's night, when he would relax and condescend to tell his famous 
story of the SprrirvaL Wrrvess. 


The snow-flakes tapped upon the window panes; the wind raged and roared 


without. It was the night of the new year. There were twenty of us gathered in 
a great semi-circle about the blaze of hickory logs, heaped high on the large 


1 Prince’s metal andirons, in the dear old-fashioned parlor of Madam G. 
1 lady sat smiling on the right hand: we were all cousins, sisters, brothers, 
J, : . 


. I} nti ; } ] loe ¢ 
some degree, bie antiqu mantel clock s 


rable watch-dog, who held his privileged place upon the rug, uttered his 








longed howl which he gave always when the clock indicated midnight,—ther 
stretched himself and went to sleep again. 

~ Forty years have passed sine I tirst told my story,” beg in the Profs ssor, 
‘“‘and I believe I now tell it for the last time.” 

A murmur of dis ipprobation passe laround. The Professor saw that he had 


grieved them, by hinting at the possibility of his demise that coming year. 
nwedie. We old-fashioned Christians 
who believe in election, have a comfort unknown to the young people. You are 


’ ’ l 


“Well”, said he, “it is happy for us wl 


all of you half infidels, I fear. When I was young, people believed in the im- 
mortaitt of the soul. Some of you are Spiritualists. W ell—better anyt 


than unbelief. My father was a. believer, though not superstitious, and wher 
was only thirty years of 
d 


that made me a believer in the existence and presence of the soul, if nothing else 


re lad,” said the Professor, looking 





young men, who smil of youthfulness, “I heard somet 





would have done it. 

“My father was a farmer, a tall, powerful man, and very brave—a Democrat 
too, and proud of his correspondence with Mr. Jefferso hty Samuel 
Adams,’ as he used to call him. In point of fact, my father was, in my belief, 
a great man, but he did not know it. I, on the contrary, am a little man, and 
everybody thinks I am a great one. 

Another murmur satisfied the old gentleman, t 


ind the ‘m 
atl 


whatever the « | inion of the 
world might be, those present thought him really great, and with a knowing smile 
he proceeded with his narrative. 





“Well, then, we sold the old place at C—, and bought a new farm together 
—I and my father. I had been il years a practitioner of me and a 
lecture bn I gave my lab to iny father duri i the sun f ‘ s, and ¢ p 
plied my earnings to improve the land. Our new purchase was a clearing of 
four hundred acres, meadow and hill-side, shut in by forests of white oak, cedar, 
ind hickory. It had been purchased and opened, twenty years before we took 


it; but after having a succession of tenants, was deserted, fell into neglect, and 
my father bought it from the county, paving the taxes and giving security for 
the right owners, should they appear. Well; that is not interesting to you, but 
I must tell you, there was on the land a large, old-fashioned house, of four im- 
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inches in diameter, square and flat, fastened with a small but very strong lock, 
which I had no means of opening at the moment; so I thrust it into my coat 
pocket, caught and disengaged my horse, and rode after my father who was 
already out of sight among the trees. 

“The rain fell in torrents. We had five miles to ride through uninhabited 
ests, almost without the guidance of a road. We reached home at nightfall, wet 
and weary; found that all the household had retired to rest; and, after hastily 
discussing the cold supper left out for us by the provident care of my wife, we 
gladly followed their example. 

“My father’s taciturnity was so excessive, I have known him suffer days to 
elapse without uttering a word. He was one of those rare men, who never speak 
unless they can throw light upon a subject or give aid or comfort to some per 
son by conversing. I, alas! am quite the opposite of that,” said the old man, 
smiling; “ but you are all kind enough to forgive my garrulity, because of these 
tokens,” said he, passing his trembling hand through his silver hair 

Little Letty S- , the youngest and prettiest of the New-Year's cirele, had 


for- 





slid her low chair gradually nearer and nearer, and now got upon the Professor's 
knees, and with her white arms about his neck, gave him a hearty kiss, in which 
we all seemed to take a share, if I could judge by the smiles and murmurs which 
applauded the act. 

‘Now get down, little one, and let grandpa finish his story. Well—not to 
tedious with you—after a week’s meditation, my father told me he had resolved 
not to build a new house upon the clearing, but to repair and occupy the old one 
It was his will; there was economy to be consideréd, and so we began at once 
the work of reparation. Loads of shingles and beams for the roof, and of tim 
ber, boards, and scantling, for the fences and out-houses; doors ready made, and 
window-panes ready glazed, were sent over, and a temporary shanty erected 
near, for the workmen to oecupy until the roofing should be completed. 

“In a moment of confidence, while we were clearing away the bushes to make 
way for our first load, I communicated to old Talbot, the joiner, our curious dis- 
ecoveries of the picture and the boy’s jack t in the ‘ English built house,’ as we 
now called it. Talbot was a superstitious old fellow, though an excellent man at 
his trade; and he swore that, from that moment, he would never lay his head under 
the roof of ‘the cussed old British shell,’ nor would let any of his men do so. 
‘It’s no good, doctor,’ said he, looking at me with his grey eyes stretched wide 
1, and vacant with stupid terror, ‘it’s no good enterin’ the house, no how! 


} 


pe 


opel 
As I’ve made a contract with Squire D—— to fix it up, I'll go on; but darn me 
ef I go near it arter nightfall!’ 

‘IT had several times resolved to open the tin box, but for one reason or 
mother, had let it lie undisturbed. Three months passed away in the slow man- 
ner of country workmen, but the new mansion, now solid, well roofed, and look- 
ing as good as new, was nearly ready to receive us. The time of occupation was 
fixed. the brushwood had been eut away from the field in front, which sloped 
ret tly to a meadow, and we found before us a magnific ent prospect over! oki 4 
the broad vy alley of the Connecticut. The first proprietor and builder had evi- 


| and luxuries of 


dent been a man of refined taste, and accustomed to those 


view and isolation, which are the privilege and solace of proud and self-reliant 


or 


souls 

‘ Notwithstanding the altered face of the mansion and its surroundings, old Tal- 
bot still obstinately persisted in his refusal to sleep under its roof, or allow any 
of his men to remain theré after dark. ‘I’m thinkin’,’ said he, one day, while 


{ was amusing myself in a quiet way with his terrors, and had been tempted to 
heighten them a little by adding the new and horrible feature of the tin box— 
‘I'm thinkin’, doctor, that you and the squire won't sleep many gehts under 
that roof, which looks so nice and comfortable with the new shing| { say won't 
sleep many nights—and not the whole o’ them neither, very comfortabl lve 


} 


heered queer things abeaut housen afore now. Nobody knoos who built it, and 
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praps never will’ ‘I believe J shall know, Talbot,’ said I, ‘when I get leisure 
to open the tin box.’ ‘ Maybe you will,’ said he; ‘but do it soon, afore you go 
in, and get Parson Gorham to come over from Haddam, and say a prayer or two, 
and break bread in the house wi’ ye, afore you sleep in it,” 

“T have often had cause to feel, that however wise and brave we may fancy 
ourselves, the society of foolish people, influencing by | sympt ithy the weaker part 
of our nature, will lead us into excesses of feeling, and oceasion unaccountable dis- 


turbances of mind. After hearing Talbot's idle and unmeaning talk, I felt un 
easy on retiring to bed, and left my candle burning. We were to go over to the 
new house the next week, and my wife and mother had made preparations for a 
general removal. While I lay meditating in bed, with my eyes now fixed upon 
the halo about the eandle, and now peering nervously into dark corners, | 
eaught sight of the tin box, lying neglected on the table. “Instantly I was moved 
by the demon of curiosity, and, getting out of bed, I groped about in a clothes 
press for something wherewith to foree open the lock. My hand fel! upon an old 
hunting knife, such as is seldom seen in these days, made of the finest English steel, 
which you coul: l ante through a silver half dollar without blunting or breaking 
With this I re burst open the dec: ayed lock, and found within a small bundle 
of lett rs, ten in all : the corners an le iges fallen into powder 
rot. The ink had faded on the fragments, and by the light of the candle it was 
impossible to make anything of the eramped and close handw riting ( nly upon 
one of these bits I deciphered the name, ‘ Wilford, and the words, ‘my dea 
boy, God will—’ The paper was of the finest quality, and the writing « vidently 
that of an educated person. Satisfied that some curlous matters would come to 
light from the farther deciphering of these fragments, I placed them carefully in 
the box for examination at more leisure 

The picture saved from the old house, I had sent to the city to have clean d 
and framed. It came back to me almost as fresh and brilliant in color as when 
it first left the easel of the artist. If I could now show it to you, I think you 
would all agree that the countenance of the child which it represented was the 
most beautiful in the world. Some years after the events which I am relating, 
my father’s house was burned, and, to my lasting sorrow, the picture with if 

‘Ww ell, t 1en—to get ona little faster with the story- -we sent all our roods ar ad 
furniture to the new house. It was a tedious labor, many days in the comple 
tion. At length, the last load was joyfully started forward; and piling u 
ploughs and other implements on a second cart borrowed for the moy 
heaped the hen-ecoops, with their shrieking and shouting inmates, on top of al 
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with dampness and 








g l 
and bid farewell—not without tears on my mother’s part, and I believe on my 
father’s—to the old homestead. It was early dawn as we rode away from the 
old farm-house. A troop of neighbors accompanied us on the way, but these 
thinned off gradually. Old Talbot took leave of us with a sinister shake of the 
head, and we arrived unattended, seven in all, in the mid heat of a clear August 
noon 

“The women and children were in eestacies with the comfort and comparative 
elegance of the house. For my part, I enjoyed the novelty of the scen ore atly, 
admired the magnificent prospect, and wondered if ever the solitude of our 
removed situation would be agreeably broken in upon by appreciative friends 
and visiters. My father maintained his usual silence, and I was surprised to 
observe a gloom and uneasiness in his countenance. This I explained by the fati 
gues of the journey, and some unexpected expenses, which had nearly exhausted 
our little fund laid by for improve ments, 

“We made a fire on the kitchen hearth, all helping. I took my rifl 
into the woods, and brought down a couple of wild turkeys, which were then 
plentiful in those forests. These made a capital dinner, and by sunset we had our 
beds arranged, our furniture in place, and the interior of this not long since deso- 
late and ruined shell was now all cheerful and vibrating with the sounds of happy 
life. Our two children and the little orphan girl, eight years of age, roved from 





e, went out 
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room to room, climbed over the bannisters, and were never satisfied with examin- 
ing and admiring. More especially the beautiful cedar floors, so solid and pol- 
ished, excited the admiration of all; and we fancied they would bear the tread of 
many generations of our sons and daughters ; 

“These floors were laid upon beams of great solidity, and these again upon the 
earth, or rather upon stone slabs, each supported by a stone work even with 
the surface of the ground, there being no cellar under the house; and the 
ground thereabout was sloping and sprit gy, so that a vault, unless cemented, 
would have been always filled with water. Nevertheless, I observed with some 
curiosity, and called my fathér’s attention to it, that about three feet square of 
the floor in one corner of the south apartment, which we selected fora parlor or 
sitting-room, had the appearance of a trap door, four limits of separation dividing 
the slips of cedar, whose ends and edges fitted nicely with accurate joiner work. 
On this trap, near the edge, there was a small iron ring buried in the wood, so as 
to be hardly visible. 

“It had been the habit of my mother to allow one of 
Susy, the orphan, to sleep with her and my father. J3ut being 
she this night placed a cot bed in the parlor against the wall f tl 
room, Which was her own bed-room. A door led fré 

] ! left open through the n 


other, an was to be 
mother retired early, My wife went up stairs with the two hildren, 


he « hildren, ve nerally 








father an 





into one of the attie rooms Susy was asleep in her cot, and at ten o'clock 
there was no sound in the house save the heavy breathing of the ers. All 


the doors and easements had been left open, and the bright moonlig 


in at the windows. I went out into the field before the house, and stood Jon 
admiring the splendors of the moonlighted landscape. The solitude was profound, 
no human habitation being visible or present within five miles. I could not 
resist the sensation of loneliness, and even of awe. Vague fears began to creep 
over me, and the foolish threat of old Talbot seemed to rir or in my ears. I could 
see his pale face and raised finger as he gave me his last advice about the parson 
from Haddam. 

“ Returning to the house in a manner too hurried and stumbling to be heroie, | 
yassed in by the hall door, and resolving to make a general ins} etion of the 


remises before retiring, I went first into the parlor. Susy was sitting up in 


} 


sleep, with her eyes wide open, and fixed in the manner of somnambulists. 


fer arms were stretched out in an imploring manner. I waked her quickly, made 


oe into another 


ver lie down, drew the sheet over her, and was passing on ti 
roo! whe it occurred to me to look back.” 


4] 


The good Professor paused In his narrative, and it was evident that the trem 


1 1 4} 
t 


bling of his voice was not merely the effect of old age. The half circle round the 
hearth had broken up. The young men and maidens were drawn together in 
various groups of interest ar d anxious fear, and the children had got upon the 
knees of the mothers, looking with wide-open eyes, for they knew not what eata- 
strophe 

‘T saw,” said the Prof ssor, “ that my mother had placed Susy’s cot over the 
trap-door, in the corner of the parlor. With a sudden impulse | return d, drew 
the bed into the opposite corner, and retired hastily to my room in th attic 

We were all awake at early cock-crow, and the clear cool air of the morning 
ins} ired us with new life and happiness. The in-door work of the day was 
almost completed—so industrious were we—before my wife announced | reak fast. 
One of our workmen had passed the night still-hunting in the forest, and brought 
in turkeys and large grey squirrels, which made a delicious repast Never did I] 
see a group of happier faces than those which were assembled about our breakfast 
table. ‘By-the by, Charles,’ said my wife, ‘interrupting the noisy clamor of the 
children, ‘why did you move Susy’s bed last night ? 

‘] thought she would take cold.’ 

My mother smiled, ‘ Charles is queer,’ said she, ‘as all doctors are. Were 
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you not wandering about half the night in your shirt sleeves with your feet 
bare ? 
“T made no reply, thou gh my father looked at m« for an explanation, and the 
su tbj ject was drop ped. Susy’s bed was drawn back a its p Jace 
The next night began with rain and a violent gale blew from the hills. 1 
aa awake, listening to the roar of the wind al the crashing of the 
branches in the forest. Torrents of rain sounded in thunder on the roof. Again 


the ashen face of the foolish old joiner came before me, and late in the night I 
rose, lighted a lamp, drew on a portion of my clothjng, and descended the stairs 
into the ?-— I resolved to wake up my father and get a word from him. J 
opened the door softly, and found him sitting up apparently very mueh disturbed 
My mother was asleep He came towards me; we passed out into the hall. 

***Susy is ill,’ said he; ‘she walks in her e ep.’ 

“T looked st« idily at my father and sai 1, drew the bed into the other corner 
last night, father. and I think we had better do it now. We went into the room 
and examined the child. Her body was bathed in a cold sweat, the eyes wide 
open, almost glared and the extremities very cold. We took up the cot, quietly, 
and placed it in another part of the room. 

‘ Let us go,’ said my father, ‘into your study above, and examine the letters 
The re is no leisure for it in the day-time, and for some reason, | cannot slee P to 
night.’ 

‘T was now fully satisfied that the mind of my taciturn — was quite as 
much disturbed as my own, but by what cause, neither he nor I, perhaps, were 
able to determine. We sat down together before a la ve ei in mH study in 
the attic, lighted another candle, and proceeded to a minute examination of the 
letters. I pointed out to my father the name ‘ Wilton,’ and the words, ‘my 
dear son, God will—.’ We looked long and in vain for a continuation. Presently 
my father bethought him of holding the pieces of paper before the light of the 
candle. On the first one we could plainly read the words, ‘Joseph Wilton, I 


have been compelle: d to intra st my son to your care Though you are a younger 
brother, and a rival, I do not think you so bad a man as the world wished me to 
believe. I have made a will i in regard to the distribution of the property, which 
my unfortunate imprisonment has made it impossible for me to enjoy If he 


lives, you will be his guardian and protector; if he dies you will be his heir. My 
attorney tells me that you wish to take him with you to America. | know not 
what to think of that, but I am too powerless, and must trust you in everything.’ 
“We deciphered thes ‘words one by one, with di fliculty and ] wrote them 
down. Our examination lasted until midnight, at which hour my mother came 
up, in a state of « vident anxiety. ‘What are you doi g here,’ said she, pettishly, 
‘ with those miserable letters? Go down, Charles, and tell me what is the mat 
,and you know what a horror I 

to send her away.’ 


ter with Susy; she is walking in her sleep agai 
have of sl ep-walk« rs, lf this yoes on, I shall have 
** Have you looked into the room, mother ?’ 


“*No, not I: but I heard her little naked feet patting about on the floor, 


through all the noise of the rain. Go, Charles, and put her to bed ag 
“My mother was fretting and discomforted. We put aside the letters, and fol 
lowed her down the stairs, bearing each a candlestick We passed ito my 


mother’s room. ‘ Now,’ said she, ‘be still, and hearken to the child.’ 

“We listened The little naked feet pa ted distinctly across the s« 
floor, to and fro, as of a child running. 

“In the midst of this, my father went to the door of the parlor, which stood 
ajar, pushed it open, and, holding the light high over his head, looked into the 
room. He ‘Temaned still, I joined him. Susy lay asleep on her bed, slightly 
convulsed, and breathing hard. 

*T then made a close examination, to gatisfy my self that she had not lain down 
at the instant of our entering By the position of the clothing into which her 
feet were intricately twisted, | satisfied n yself that she could not have moved fon 


lid eedar 
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several minutes. We retired, leaving the door ajar. My mother was strongly 
agitated, and sat up stiffly on the bed, looking at my father, who covered his face 
in his hands, and was silent. 

* JT could by no words convey to you the feelings which agitated me, and rose 
to a pitch almost of agony, when the sound of little naked feet began again ro 
ting back and forth upon the floor of the parlor, ap pare sntly from the corner by 
the trap door—which, I had forgot to say, was nailed firmly down—to the oak 
dle of the room and back again; running out and returning. My mother gave a 
deep groan, and falling upon the bed, I believe, fainted. I darted across the 
room, and thrust the parlor door wide open. The sounds ceased as | entered. 
The child lay as, before. I advanced, shuddering, to the bedside, and found her 
in a perfect catalepsy; the arms stretched forward and upward, and large tear 
rolling from the outer corners of the half glazed and open eyes. [I took her up in 
my arms, and placed her in bed with my mother. We waited an hour, and heard 
nothing. I lay down upon Susy’s cot in the parlor, and watched until cock crow. 
There were no sounds, nor appearances of any kind. 

“The next day my mother showed symptoms of a nervous fevyer—a form of dis- 
ease at that time very prevalent in the interior districts of Connecticut. The 
fever took the form of deep mental depression and terror, with scarcely any ex- 
ternal symptoms, It was what has since been called a masked typhus, and 
lasted, with pe riods of relapse, more than seven weeks. My wife, at my desire, 
removed Susy s bed into the attic, and we heard no more of the myste rious foot- 
falls. 

‘The affair remained a secret between my father and myself, and during the 
illne ss of my mother it passed entirely out of her mind. 

‘The fall of the year was now approaching ; the forests began to take on the 
gorgeous coloring of autumn, and frequent cool wind and rains reminded us of 
the advancing season of cold, The attic apartments of the house were now con- 
verted into lumber rooms, and the parlor into a bed-room for the three children. 
These arrangements were completed on the evening of the first Saturday of Sep- 
tember, 1810. It was a chill, wintry night 

“ The incident of the summer had not been forgotten, but a feeling of shame, it 
may be, kept us silent in regard to it. No species of testimony or —— ration 
fades more res adily from the mind, than that of the senses. If there be a spiritual 
world—and I use the words ‘if there be, from a sentiment of politeness to you, 
my young friends, educated, as you have been, in a sceptical age—the vis sible 
and tangible proofs of the power and presence of disembodied spirits, are not the 
only means required to insure belief in their existence. The soul indignantly re- 
jects the testimony of its inferior servants, the senses, unless these are in aceord- 
ance with its own interior reverences and convictions, 

“The bed of my youngest daughter, then about seven years of age, in this new 
arrangement, took the place of Susy’ s. I was absent on a professional visit, 
and did not reach home until midnight. I found my wife by the kitchen fire, 
holding my youngest daughter in her arms and weeping profusely. The child 
was in a cataleptic condition, the arms outstretched, the eyes open and with an 
expression of imploring agony stamped upon its features, more touching and 
terrible than any language of mine can describe to you. 

“My mother took me aside; she described in a hurried manner the events of 
the night. They had retired early; the children were asleep. About eleven 
my father waked her, and bade her listen. The sound of naked feet recurred as 
before, but this time distinet and uninterrupted. After they had listened a few 
moments ; my mother cre pt on tiptoe to the door of the parlor, and looked in; 
the sounds ceased on the instant. Susy was sleeping quie tly; but my di aughter, 
who occupied her former place, was moaning and weeping in her sle p. They 
removed her, waked my wife, and placed the child in a warm bath, but until 
morning she continued insensible and cataleptic. 

“The distress of the household was extreme, when this accident and the 
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previous one were compared together. We said little, but it cast a gloom over 
us which no effort of mine, or of my wife, who was of a courageous temper, sue 
ceeded in dispelling. The children were moved into an upper chamber. The 
next night my father kept watch alternately with me, but we heard nothing 
The parlor after this was used during the day, but carefully vacated and closed 
after sundown. Affairs went on in this manner for several weeks. I took many 
opportunities to converse with my father, but he seemed to be confused on 
timid. At length I proposed another examination of the letters; it was fruitless; 
nothing farther could be gleaned from them. While we were poring r over the 
bits of mouldy paper, my father took up the tin-box and examined it. Seing 
marks of a cutting instrument upon the lock, he inquired by what means I had 
opened it. JI drew out the knife from a drawer, and laid it before him. He then 
remarked, that he had bought it many years before, of a woodcutter, who said 
he picked it up in the forest near the old house, in the clearing, meaning the one 
which we had repaired and were inhabiting. 1 now inspected it more closely, 
and found the name ‘ Joseph Wilton’ engraved on a small silver plate on the 
handle 

‘Charles,’ said my father, passing his finger along the edge of the weapot 
‘IT am not naturally ae rstitious, but the connexion established by this murder- 
ous looking instrument, these letters, and th 1€ Pp jieture which hangs behind us on the 
wall, seems to me to be a sertion of a ehair n of stin LlOny, whie h requires ce per- 
haps, a spiritual witness to make it perfect.’ I are to smile at the suggestion. 
‘As a medical man,’ I answered, ‘1 must consider the cataleptic phenomena, 
which we have witnessed in the children, as unusual but not unnatural.’ 

“* But the footfalls? 

“* Rats under the floor,’ 

“*We will try,’ said my father. ‘Tell your wife to place three beds in this 
room, You and I will each take one of them, and Sus Sy shall have the other.’ 

“The arrangement was made. I took Susy asleep from her bed in the uppel 
room, and placed her as before on a little cot over the trap-door. At eleven 
o'clock my father fell asleep, and I began dozing, but was awakened by a violent 
shriek from the girl. The room was lighted by a single candle, set in the fire 
place. I heard the pattering of the naked feet running to and fro upon the floor, 
but could discover nothing. My father woke at the same instant. The sound 
increased every moment in distinctness, It passed from the trap-door to the 
window, circled about the room, came close to my father, and then to me; and |] 
felt the slight, tremulous motion of the floor, as | stood upon it, like that which 
attends the light and quick tread of a child. 

“My father said something, hardly audible, and the footsteps ceased He 
crossed the room, and took Susy in his arms. Her face wore the same imploring 
expression which we both reme smbered in the face of our daughter. I drew out 
a large old-fashioned arm-c hair, and my father placed her in it in a sitting pos- 
ture. She was motionless and silent. At this moment my wife entered. Sh« 
took Susy by the hs and, and looking fixedly at her, spoke i in a kind and soothir 
manner, ‘Susy, are you posse sssed? The features of the catale ptic became hae 
and rigid, and a gurgling sound issued from her throat. Thrice she seemed to make 
a violent effort, and at length the words, ‘Dear uncle,’ issued in a wild screan 
from her immovable lips. 

“So intense a horror possessed us for the rest of that night, I can never think 
of it,” said the Professor, “ without shuddering at the recollection. Unable to 
remain longer, we left the house the next day, and subsequently removed eve ry: 
thing to a temporary lodging in the village, which we had so hopefully deserted 
in the summer. Our ent erprise was broken up. 

“It was not without evident satisfaction to old Talbot, the joine r, that we made 
our melancholy entrance into the village. ‘Itold you,’ said he, ‘no good would 
come of the English-built house. I never liked those mouk ly plastered walls, and 
i’ts e’en a devil’s mansion, with al] my shingles and fixin’s on it. 
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“ My father was troubled in mind 4 whole year about the compul lsory desertion 
of his property, and the reputation of being haunted made the mansion and the 
land in its vicinity quite unsaleable. At length a customer was found, whose 
avarice or scepticism led him to pure hase the farm and house at a very favorable 
bargain. Finding the property in good order, he moved into it at once with his 
family, not wisadeidtine hs threatening face and awful predictions of the old 


joiner, who prophesied to him, as he had to us, that no good would come to any 


one in that ‘cussed old British house.’ 

“ We heard nothing from the new proprietor for more than a month, until one 
eold night in November, the rain falling in torrents and wind blowing gustily 
from the north-east, a thundering knock shook the door, and our sceptical friend, 
with a broad sardonic grin or his coarse, rubicund face, pushed into the room. 
He threw off his overcoat, heavy with rain, tosse d his grey felt hat into a corner, 
and sitting down familiarly in our sombre circle before the kitchen fire, looked 
from one to another, resting a hand upon each knee, as though he had something 
very jovial and pleasant to communicate. 

“*Wa-al,’ said he, ‘good folks, I don’t look as though I'd seen a sperrit ; 
dew iL 

“*On the contrary, neighbor,’ replied my father, smiling slightly ‘but how do 
you like the clearing ?’ 
~ “€Wea-al I’m’ not purtickler abeaut the sperritooal folks areaund a place, so 
the soil’s good, and yieldin’, and a man can get a little fore handed on it. Ef I 
ware curous and purtic tkler like you, neighbor, I might a ben a leetle skeered 
but things turned up so oddly, any heaw, I think I ken su irprise ye some.’ 

‘Tell us then, what did you find? said IJ, not attempting to conceal the interest 
I felt. 

“Mr. A. rose up, grinning more formidably than ever, and drew from his capa- 
cious coat poe ket a small and very delicate skull, apparently of a child eight or 
nine years of age. He placed it in my hands, with a satisfied air, and seated 
himself again like a man who has solved a problem. 

‘ As for the noises, doctor,’ said he, ‘we heered none of ’em ; but you'll admit 
it's an odd thirg to find as pretty a plaything as that under the parlor floor of 
your dwelling-heause, hey ! 

“* Under which part of the floor, neighbor? said my father. 

a ‘ hy, under the trap-door, that was nailed down so close in the corner. I tuck 
it up the day we went in, and thinking there might be money, or something 
curous, buried there, I dug deawn a bit, better’n four feet, and lit on a hull 
skeleton: as neat a thing. doctor, as ever you see ina museum, The ground is 
spring like, thereabeauts, and the water tricklin’ through a long time, has cleaned 
the bones nicely you see. A queer fellow it must ’a been, hey, to bury a dead 
son or nephew in such a place! Don’t you think so, doctor—feaul play, 1 guess.’ 

“Our jovial friend was surprised, and evidently disgusted, at the sombre and 
pale countenances of the family while he made his communications: and after 
inuttering something about being tired and sleepy, took a candle and was shown 
up to his room for the night, country fashion.” 

The Professor paused in his narrative, and looked around him with a quiet 
smile. All e ye 8 were fixed with eager curiosity upon his own, 

“TI perceive,” said he, blandly, “ you all look for a solution of the mystery.” 

‘Did Josep sh Wilton kill him, grandpa?” half whispered the little girl who had 
sat silent at the Professor’s knee, during the latter part of his narrative. 

“Ah!” said he, patting her on the head, ‘that is what I should like to know ?” 

‘a should have mentioned to you,” said he, turning to a young surgeon of the 
party, “that there was a linear cleft in the left parietal bone of the skull; with 
an interruption midway about a quarter of an inch in length. On placing the 
edge of the knife which had Joseph Wilton’s name upon it, in this eleft, 1 dis- 
covered that the edge fitted exactly, the unbroken portion of the bone corre- 
sponding with a deep jag in the knife.” 
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‘it must have been made by a blow struck upon the head—perhaps in anger,” 
responded the surgeon. 

“ My father gave more weight to the spiritual testimony than I did,” said the 
Professor. “ We were both satisfied that the boy had been killed, and by his 
uncle; but my father annoyed me by insisting that it was the spirit of the 
murdered child that bore testimony to its ow n death, through the mysterious 
footfalls, the catalepsy of the chil dren, and the expression which escaped from 
Susy, while she was in her spasm. 

Our young surgeon assumed a supercilious air ‘‘ We have been highty enter 
tained with your story, sir,” said he, “and in these days cataleptic phenomena 


are 80 excee ling rly common, we have much finer opportunities for the study of 
PI ) 


that class o sases, than we re e njoyed by the scientific men of your time. I am 
willing to ann the theory of Reichenbach, that there are powers in nature 
hitherto undefined, and Shick produce phenomena apparently supernatural. 
The bones buried under the trap, may have acted by nervous sympathy upon 
the delicate organization of the children; perhaps by throwing off a miasm. In 
regard to the footfalls, they were extraordinary, and I should like much to have 
heard them.” 

“Could you not try to give us an explanation of them, too?” replied the Pro 
fessor, whose eyes twinkled a little, I thought, at the confident style of our ex- 
plaining philosopher. 

“ Well, now—ha, that is somewhat difficult; let us see. Were there not bats, 
or even large moths, whose wings, flapping about, might be a deceptive imita- 
tion ?” 

The younger people, who expected much from the surgeon, a kind of oracle, 
were dist appointed. 

‘ All these, and a other explanations,” said the Professor, rising to take 
fia for the mantel clock had struck twelve, “1 suggested to my father, but = 
was not satisfied, and believed always that the spirit of the boy gave, as it bes 
could, its own evidence against an avaricious and murderous guar: dian.” 

“ And you believe it too, grandpa?” chimed a small and silvery voice. 

The Profe ssor mi ade no answer, but gently disengaged himself, and departed ; 
and it was the last time that any of us heard from his eloquent lips the famous 
New-Year’s night story of the Srrarrvat Wityess. W. 











